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i ken tale of his first acquaintance with the interior of Siberia when in 1899 he 

tion sent to investigate the salt and other minera! ee ee the Yenisei is the subje 
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tiv ne of the outstanding books on modern Asia. Ready January 2 
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\ remarkable 1 ‘ f se history, a revelation of the v ividly rem ed pain and weari ness, not of true sta ion but of weeks 
ly ths t undern urishm nt. T} ul h the experience Was thi \ irs acgcuv me of Mr. so erin” aang VIN vid uasaanvtes is I 
erable New York rding house room shared with two other men “on their uppers.” Yet it is these years “before thirty” 
eels are the only ones worth recording. Hunting work in the offices of New York magazines, reporting for t! 
lve cooked over a gas jet, posing for artists, acting, reporting for the Times—anything to sustain life even 
3” he ithed, the swindlers he met and the friends he made—how he began the practice of spinning yarns, stran 
t ikin to ghost s es; how later, after he returned to England, he wrote some of them out, but it was a m 
i fe ré ron Sun who sent them to a publisher. Thus the greatest of modern writers on those n 
t ( id the boundaries of sense found himself. $3 
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dently bent on creating a newspaper sensation, tells had 
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an army of hard-drinking, cigarette-puffing, li a pi 
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” As a remedy—he comes from a lynching State 


“would like to wring the necks of some of then Hi é t 
rtain, too, that the “uneducated girl is apt to be thi If t e words mean anytl 
t, the sweetest, and the most serene.” The head lrench policy in the Ruhr. But 
er of Lawrenceville School, Dr. M. A. Abbott, has al Ame 
n heard from, but in a different vei: He addre da elr bearings % the 
tter to the parents of his 500 boys at the beginning of the to the intricacies of Europe: 
recent vacation begging the parents to use their influence to see how General Dawe 
to keep the boys from drink during the holidays. It i 
touchingly earnest and straightforward appeal which Dr HE NEW YORK EVENING PO 
\bbott makes. He, too, is alarmed at the drinking among maior organ of reaction. di 
as among the boys under his guidance Republ aus who vo { ' ( 
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that Senator La 


Follette, who received an ovation from 


friends and foes alike on his return after his recent illness, 
was thus able to show the power that he wields as the head 
This demonstration probably 
decision of the regulars that, 


of the so-called “‘radical bloc.” 
had something to do with the 
after all, it might be possible to compromise on the Mellon 
tax proposals and to meet in some degree the wishes of the 
progressives. As for the actual results of Senator Smith’s 
election, we doubt if it will much improve the chance for 
vigorous railroad legislation, although amendment of the 
Esch-Cummins bill is needed for more reasons than one. 


it hard to stomach some of the propaganda against it. 
President Harding and Secretary Mellon opposed the bonus 
in 1921 not on principle but on financial grounds. In a let- 
ter to Senator Frelinghuysen Mr. Mellon said the bonus 
would defeat the Government’s plans for retrenchment and 
would entail additional taxation; he recommended that “ac- 
tion be deferred.” Many newspapers, afraid to oppose the 
bonus on its own account, fell in with that line of reason- 


| | ayiees our opposition to a soldiers’ bonus, we find 


ing. Now that the government’s accounts show a handsome 
surplus, Mr. Mellon and the section of the press that fol- 


lowed him have forgotten that the bonus was only to be 


“deferred” and have 
mand among income-tax payers that their burdens 
duced. Newspapers that defended the recent ship-subsidy 
bill or the Fordney tariff nevertheless speak righteously of 
and chronicle out of all proportion to its 


discovered a united and insistent de- 
be re- 


‘bonus raiders,” 
importance the slight opposition to the scheme within the 
American Legion. In the circumstances, ex-service men 
may be pardoned for concluding that Mr. Mellon and the 
press are interested primarily not in them or the small tax- 
but in the reduction of the surtaxes upon the wealthy. 


paye 


these facts many persons of small 


or. rED with thes mi ) 
4 means are disposed to say: “Oh, give the soldiers 


their bonus. The big fellows have already had their slice; 
why not let the poor m: ive soniething?” This is about 
re \ iou prin Dp as ’ l 1 into rovern- 
ent. The Nation is not obliged, 1 rder to oppose the 
bonus, to eat what it said two years ago. It opposed the 
bonus on principle then, and it is against it f h in 
reason now. We regard fallacious both of the arguments 
most commonly used in behalf of the bonus: that mobilized 
men suffered serious financial loss through their service; 


that those who remained at home profited enormously. Our 


soldiers and sailors were young men, largely from twenty 


to twe V-five Few had made places for themselves in 
industry, and ne who had depend as 1 to 3 
The Government paid for all their necessities and many 
luxut hen gave them a minimum of $30 a month 
How many of them, we wonder, had that much over and 
above all necessary expenses in the civilian life which they 
left? The assumption that all stay-at-homes were profiteers 
is likewise absurd. li 


1. What little increased income most per- 


1 


!was more than swallowed up by the spectacu- 





— WILLIAM ROCKEFELLLER died he left an 
estate of $67,649,660. Of this, $45,643,055 was in 
irities. When Jacob H. Schiff died he left 


secu 


fF < 


; 


tax-exempt 
32. Of this, $17,594,240 was in tax- 


; oe 4920 
an estate of $54,420,232, 


exempt securities. In 1916, 1,296 individuals paid taxes 





on net incomes above $300,000; in 1921, despite the ext 


dinary number of war-made millionaires, only 


44 
«it 


others had put their money into tax-exempt securitie 


escaped the high taxation. Here is the howling abu 


the tax situation. Of course Secretary Mellon is right 


} 


he says that high income taxes drive money in 


nto 


exempts”—but the remedy is not to reduce the rate 


to stop the scandal of tax exemption for the m 


“v7 
Milona 


Elsewhere in this issue Mr. John A. Lapp argues that 


exemption of State and municipal bonds from 


makes it easier to obtain money for schools, roads, 
municipally owned enterprises, the exemption should 
continued. Public ownership must stand on its own feet 
believe that it can compete with private ownership « 
without the artificial handicap given it by tax exemp* 


HEN EDWARD P. FARLEY assumed the chair: 

ship of the Shipping Board he knew that the 
tion of the government’s shipping problem was a com: 
cial and not a political one, and he recommended to Pr 
dent Coolidge as far back as last November that the op: 
tion of the government’s mercantile fleet be withdr 
from the Shipping Board and placed under one able st 
this 
gestion he undermined his own position, and wher 
interim appointment as chairman of the Shipping B 


ship man with absolute control. In submitting 


+ 


came up for confirmation he was rejected on a mers 


nicality. He is no longer in office, but he has sown se 


good ground, for the President has communicat 


Shipping Board his desire to have the operation of thé 
ernment’s merchant fleet placed under the Emergency F 
Corporation with one man at the helm, the board to } 
tained merely as a regulatory body. Senator . 


with the Shipping Board a drastic resolution the ado; 
of which would have accomplished this end, but the § 
ping Board members refused to relinquish their p¢ 

They have agreed to hand over to the Emergency F 
Corporation the actual work of operating ships, but al! 


ed 


Jone 


thority as to formulating policies, making changes in 


routes, and disposing of ships is still vested in th: 


roard. Sooner or later a real change must come. 


« 


N R. HENRY W. DRISCOLL of Washington, 


4 an attorney-at-law with a heart of gold. 


Driscoll speak for himself: 


Dear Mr. Blank: ... The Act of June 15, 
Stat. 182, 188, ... provides for pay for listed 
training for commission, as follows: “day at $100 | 
for enlisted men in training for officers of the 
Corps.” If, as I am informed, you were a candid: 


commission... you appear entitled for the period of 3 


training for officer to nay at $100 per month, less 


il 


of your grade which was received for such perio 


If agcre eable to vou I shall be ple: sed to prosecut 


claim for the difference of pay ... which I am 


» Shiny 


T) 


+} 


] 
i. 


to recover. ... You will note that the attorney fee 
per cent of the amount recovered and is entirely contir 
upon success, you to pay me nothing unless recov 


made. 





attention. But, as a matter of fact, anv ex-servic 


+ 
( 


1 
i 


the details of his service to the War Department and, 
the proper papers have been executed, he will in due 


receive his money. 


Ten per cent seems little enough to pay for su 





tled to it may, at the expense of a two-cent stamp. 





tax: 


+ 
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ving failed to produce lasting effects. Though it 
isk for independ nce, the present commission want 


iter measure of home rule, including an elected g 
and it hopes to get some declaration in regard to 
tual form of government in the island—whether it 
look for statehood or what. While Porto Ricans ar 
he United States, the Department of Labor has ju 


natched a commission of Negroes to study conditior i! 


Virgin Islands, where the old economic life has so mu 


apsed that the natives are close to actual starvation. 


N° CONTENT with the nugget turned up by the Bok 
4 prize jury, the Women’s Peace Union has invited all 
atisfied contestants in the late competition to submit 

r plans to the Union for a new consideration by a new 
“made up of people known to have widely different 

ts of view.” No prize is offered except the promise of 
areful reading; the committee will select the three most 


luable plans and give them as wide publicity as possible. 


Ve approve the purpose of the Women’s Peace Union as 
pieleiy aS we admire its courage In Inviting the de luge 


will descend upon it, and we hope it will be able to find 
iitable persons to serve on the committee of award. This 
a duty that cries to be done, for undoubtedly valuable 
stions lie buried in the 22,164 rejected manuscripts. 

i ie KANSAS MOTION PICTURE BOARD of Cen- 
sorship should not undertake to censor the conduc 
actors or actresses who appear in motion pictures, says 


rnor J. R. Davis. “It does not appear to me that it 


ld help, or even that we have it in our power,” he ex- 
; in a letter to a member of the board. This is a nots 
ir common sense amidst the clamor to suppre all 
featuring either of two actresses concerned in a 


ng. The public ought to realize that this demand 
ar persons from the screen because of their manner 
orals is a new philosophy as revolutionary as it i 
ous. The Nation doubts the wisdom of any kind of cen- 
ip, but where it exists its only legitimate judgment 
ipon the acts and ideas portrayed on the screen; with 
acts and ideas of the participants in any other circun 
it has no possible concern. If we begin to rule out 


<s of art as a protest against the lives of 


4 


artists, we 


ll not stop until we have burned half of the classics in 


ibraries, banished some of the world’s most preciou 
‘+, and painted out many of the masterpieces in our 
gallerie 


[* THE HILLS OF HAITI little dark-skinned children 


A TEst | 
est Philadelphia the same sl!oga 3 doubtless gaining 
+ ’ = > y 
ilarity. For Smedley Butler, Director of Public Safet 


f 


ed in a special uniform designed for a military hero 


mping ’em off” in the city of Quakers 
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The Presidency by Default? 


, 
r off of all th e0- 
I 
r| ( )? red fey here th ad } < th nD 
sia 
Ol t i po t | Saryv i Before us 
rises the of at ( vaion insu d 
a | ) nee nroere ( ? ! 
led Pr ©) »? ‘esent static fi ‘ vynere 
: 
tr ao ? t i t tol ‘ W re ( ] 
, f ' , f 4+} 1 
un » ¢ I int ( V 
‘ 
Ss ( to ha ] bie ( ‘ ? )! 
of Ame , Th . ‘ tr 1 
and ou Upon no pr and no 1 ) n tl 
1] rn? ‘ yr th 4x , 
two « olllng p divide, ior tn a ike aS two p 
} Dp 
and il ubject to niluenc bon 
1 
worship ‘ i i ne are; both nave no otne!l 
d me n to ep the business man rich and co ted 
M ipon lio ( Americans arte iffering gross 
in Where among the regulars in t two parties 1s 
bMhat to be found t dmit the fact and to apply him- 
y » 
self u isingly and whole-heartedly to 1 edying it? 
Well. ther ? of cou voices to be heard. but for 
} . } _ . oll the ] » e ost 9 ° f " , 
the pr t they are all but alone in a wilderness of party 
regularity, } yn, and partition of the spoils. 
There are real progressives, but not even among these Is a 
platform upon which all of them may stand. The com- 
] 7 ) >» mM **) ; cal l(C«d »l > 
pelling power of a nvle vital or moral issue is lacking 
These dissenters are largely the product of economic condi- 
tion which mig I be remedied within the 
twelvemon If the ny one tie that binds them, it is 


the plight of the farmer. We have not as yet made more 


toward building here a party of social 


England. 


electoral 


gress such as is now coming into power in 


overnight achievement; nor is it an 
Ramsay MacDonald did not forget the 


meeting: “Ah, if the 


had only been blessed to live 


pioneers at 
scores of people 
until 


r greeting!” The 


his great London 


no longer with u 


who are 


1 have been the! 





this night how warm wou 
Hardies 
group, the Sidney Webbs, a host 


and many others laid the cornerstones; the 
of others have 
me int 


built upon the foundations. No similar party can « 


America, failing one compelling issue, or a great 
is fulfilled. 
there 


h . . 7+4 
there is little 


being in 
and unselfish leader, un 
We are 


are real signs of 


! lar +] CF esnar 
a Simliar toll of years 


rhere are 
political insurrt 


not yet ready. promising groups; 
t 


bu 


tion 
L10n, 


1 


evidence of a getting together for the coming 


campaign. 
So the Presidency, the “greatest office in the world,” 
default. In the 


Underwood is stir- 


is today going practically by Democratic 


Party no one save Mr. McAdoo a 
may go 


ring. The nomination former sim] 





man cares to seek it. Or it may go to 


a new and inexperienced man like Senator Copeland of New 
York, his geographical location and the fact 
that Nowhere is there a 
man who by the 
and quality of his program, or by the force of his person- 


cause no other able 


because of 
he has aroused no antagonisms. 
originality of his ideas, by the character 
the party to turn to him as it did to Grover 
1884. <A foreigner 
might readily infer that the Presidency was no longer a 
deed, if he 


ving. He 


ality compels 


Cleveland in beholding this situation 


prize worth ha would be amazed, in 





should learn that a party which cast ni I 
cratic votes in 1920, tl ear of its worst d t, is ( 
tute of presidential timber that a dozen Senators 
I es some 1 hs ago begged a progressive Re] 

come over to their fold. “We have searched the part 
top to bottom in vain,” they said. If you l « 

to us you shall lead.” 

On tl! Republican side, the Presider is 
drifting stead nto the hands of Presid ( 
merely because of his incumbency of the White H 
Merely, and merely. When presiding officer of 
ate he was ] on: o unpopular that even a re 
tion as Vice-President was deemed imposs lod 
is playing the ewdest kind of politics. His refu 
rY spe ches ¢ nt the business an; his ad 

wer t makes him seem a gift of the gods; his u 

linen to 1 unpleasant issues is making him t! 

of those who are for things as they are. Only Sx r 
1 ‘ 


and he is no 


Tal = te ahal _— a ee ee, ee 
JONNSON IS Cnanenzging his leadersnip 


a serious menace to the President. Nothing in sight 
stop the drift to the man who controls the presid 


achinery and with it the tremendous and seductive p 
of political appointments—unless in those States in w 
there are presidential primaries Mr. Coolidge should 
badly. Even this danger may be avoided by eliminat 
favorite sons, as Senator Watson has just been got out 


the road in Indiana, and by not entering the President 


primaries where he obviously has little chance of doing \ 
Thus a man whom no one would have suggested for 
presidency six months ago may have it for the see! 


There is no one of great force to combat him; no one 
about for a commanding intellect to lead the Repu! 
Party; no one asks for some man who has shown real st 
manship and power, else there would be much talk of & 
ator Borah and of Senator La Follette. 

A third party? The Socialists are split and neglig 
groups weak. Yet there is and mu 
could vote wit 


the farmer-labor 
a demand for a candidate for whem one 
bowing the knee to party bosses, without confessing 
merest serfdom to parties destitute of moral issues, n 
purpose, and moral fiber. There exists a widespread di 
for relief, and there is one man who can make a real bh 
ning. That is Senator La Follette. He has the choice 

tiring to his farm and letting the election go hang, 

raising the banner of revolt. Let him become the lead: 
the farmer-labor uprising in the Northwest and the 
lidge candidacy Minne 
Wisconsin is his, and so are probably N 


is jeopardized on the instant. 
wants him, 
and South Dakota; in Nebraska, Montana, Washington, 
even Iowa are hosts that will rise to him. It is a \ 
derful chance for public service, and the last great one 
nay come to Senator La Follette, now rapidly approac} 
He voices the thoughts of multitud 
the masses of righteously discontented. We find it hard 
believe that he will sulk in his tent, or even that he will v 
until the Republican nomination to take his stand. T 

present party he owes nothing; to hundreds of thous 

his candidacy, however unlikely to carry the country, 

bring hope, courage, a heartening 
are times when to contest for defeat is the highest dut 


three score and ten. 


ai 


indescribable. 


the unselfish patriot. 
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, » han p th { | 
es want to plunge anothe! 
We have ¢ ented several t 
5 Our naval 1 to By iZ 
1 that 1 stirring up Argent () 
t Peru seen » He training It t 
repunvil ol tne We I ( ~ i ( 
throat VV ire indebted t \ / 
eriber in Callao, Peru, for an ; f h 
representatives have been « i the 
ners and touts for tl l | ( I 
ral Woodward, the head of our naval mi if t 4 
Navy Day to place a wreath « 
el Grau, Who ¢ nanded t wal yp HH ! 
iwian-Chilean War of 1879. El Co rcio of L ! l ( 
s Adi ral W OAM Ga ivin upol ( i I ’ ‘ 
Last Tuesday I received a cabk 
) irtl t of the ¢ el ol! cou i Oras I 
ebrate this occasion by putt a ea f flowe 
I of the statue of the reatest of Peru i 
iI, w the greatest } isure pe nally a Wwe ry. . 
deacacie’ af bend ot the Nett: Ausctican naval Phe Palatinate 
ler this but sincere homage to the 1 I ATA? 7 : , 
y of Rear Admiral Miguel Grau l = . 
On this occasion let us take from the pag of hist 4 the | eR t , 
e of the bitter lessons which may be learned fr t] ass ates were 1-f) 1ed I j y 
id facts of 1879, when Peru—owing to its lack of pr wine in the leading hotel 
iredness for event was obliged by its enemy to accept ary 9 Their 
| ce conditions, sim} ly because the Peru in | ( , ’ ¢ ’ | , 
id provided but a small navy, incapable, therefore, of vehere joie a vent ‘ Arg 
ing that of the enemy. i wilt the ie : 
ver of a nation and its naval power go pa ; 
; inderstanding 1 
ivy is but a preparation for defeat, for a defeat , ‘ D 
h means humiliation and disaster. National weakne ; ree Rey : acai 
caused more wars than national strength. Phat “Free ky f 
The efficiency of the navy and the army must not b Guardian ten das eror 
ught of only when war is at the door. Years are needed hameful chapter in the wl 
to make these services ready for the call of the nation, and dealings with Germany.” “It would by (y 
is the statesman’s duty to uphold preparedness to the dian added, “to find a parallel the tre 
tent of his possibilities and in a degree and in a way lized Power bv anothe n time of pence } 
idapted to support the country’s policy, for it is the stat up and mai! ale ed in that neglected pr ' 
n’s exclusive responsibility to know how far the national ai thieves and blac] , ’ ' 
nterests require to be protected, and only he, and nobody , mae Pipi 4 
. , . . yvouny men called atte! t nut 
e, is concerned with watching the growth of a military ; teat ee nag ; . 
wer adequate to probable emergencies. The navy in 4 death nobody i1 ne OU ‘ WOrld | 
first instance the instrument of the statesman and se ae = ‘a 
ily the weapon of the warrior. We do not know the I I] 
The loss of battles, either by sea or by land, may hav records of many of } Mmraae De 
ippened in the debates of Parliament. or in the cour ] minister and official I the French f 
government, or in the private offices of the navy and the Separatists have bee nu ed the Ge 
departments, long before the battlefield. We have never seen the 
Admiral Woodward detailed the peculiar lines of de- put in charge of the postal, te pn, 1 te 
e which topographical condit s ob 1 Peru n the Palat ite ur , rs 
and then concluded l served two te nN} ] 
With present naval forces Peru ne I In I r, and i 
é J Peruvian Cong: ! r oO} “ nate was ! ! ‘ 
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throats and miscellaneous villains as was Bonn during its 
brief Separatist regime, but it had a hard enough time. 
3onn’s churches were put in charge of a bordell-keeper with 
22 convictions behind him; its “commissioner of public 
safety” was a shoemaker who had served four terms ia 
prison, once for manslaughter; a dozen more Separatist offi- 
cials had jail records, and one champion held a record of 
23 times convicted. 

Such are the men who lead the Separatist movement 
which M. Poincaré would have us believe a spontaneous up- 
rising of an oppressed people. The Nation has, in its 
issues of November 28 and December 19, printed some of 
the documents which reveal the inspiration and aid which 
the French have given this Separatist movement from the 
first. It has been theirs from the beginning, so much so 
that the Paris papers actually printed an account of the 
Separatist seizure of Schifferstadt three days before it oc- 
curred—reporting the prepared schedule rather than events 
as they occurred. Nor were the six men killed at Speyer 
the first to fall victims to the adventure. In a dozen towns 
men lost their lives when the Separatists entered. Had the 
natives of the Palatinate been permitted to fight, there 
might have been a few more deaths but there would be no 
Separatists in the Palatinate today. The armed aid of the 
French put them in power and maintains them there today. 
The story of Neustadt is typical: French Moroccans occu- 
pied the town hall at 3 A. M. on November 5; later in the 
morning they proclaimed a state of siege and forbade the 
people to circulate in the streets between 6 P. M. and 7 A. M.; 
the next morning at 5 the Separatist troops arrived in 
French army trains, and the Moroccans turned over the 
town hall and the town to them. 

The first act of the new “free government” was to es- 
tablish a censorship. Newspapers were forbidden to ap- 
pear unless their editors recognized the authority of the 
new regime, and submitted their matter to a preliminary 
censorship. Mayors were ordered, pistol in hand, to sign 
statements of loyalty to the new government, and some who 
did not have disappeared, the French and the Separatists 
only know where. Protests to the interallied officials were 
of course unavailing. Every federal and Bavarian official 
has been removed from office. It is a stark reign cf terror. 

That is the background of the murders at Speyer. It 
is a story of cynical brutality which ten years ago would 
have aroused the horror of the world. We have become 
cailoused. These things are hardly news in Europe today. 
Our newspapers have been so drugged with propaganda 
that they have not bothered to learn and report the facts, 
and America learns of this sickening story only when men 
turn, like the old Russian nihilists, to murder and assassi- 
nation as the only method of advertising their wrongs. 

If things go as they have been going the French will 
utilize these assassinations as an excuse for further brutali- 
ties, camouflaged as “sanctions.” The Interallied Rhineland 
High Commission has already, with the British representa- 
tive honorably dissenting, registered decrees of the Sepa- 
ratist Government in a manner which constitutes virtual 
recognition. The French now propose that this same 
biased body should investigate the killings. Investigation 
is well enough, but it must be an open, searching, honest 
investigation. An investigation which sought only to dis- 
cover the immediate authors of the crime without search- 
ing into the motives which led them to it would be worse 


than nothing. 


Legalizing Fraud 


HE decision of the Federal Court in the Chem 

Foundation suit is amazing. The sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian of 5,700 patents, worth, it is estimated 
about $40,000,000, for about $275,000, or $50 each, was 
its face fraudulent. It constitutes in fact if not in law as 
clear an example of appropriation of private property as 
recent American history records. These patents were seized 
in one great lump by the outgoing Alien Property Custodian, 
Mr. Garvan, and his advisory committee, and under the 
“authority” of Mr. Polk, acting as delegate of President 
Wilson, were sold by and to Mr. Garvan and his advisor, 
committee, now called the Chemical Foundation, for the 
paltry sum above mentioned, which the court had to ad- 
mit was confiscatory. Sellers and buyers are identica! 
persons, 

The government moved to set aside the “sale” on the 
grounds that a trustee cannot sell to himself, and that th: 
consideration was inadequate. Why the fraud charge was 
dropped is hard to say—the law is more strict in its defini- 
tions than the layman, and perhaps the able counsel of 1 
government, Colonel Anderson, felt it unnecessary to press 
it to upset the “sale.”” The court in its decision defends 
“sale,” on the ground that the custodian as an “owner” 
could dispose of the property for any sum he saw fit, and 
that the President’s acts cannot be judicially reviewed. 
That it amounted to a confiscation of private property, ir 
violation of American tradition, treaty obligation, express 
promise, and, we believe, law, seemed to bother the judy 
little. Doubtless Judge Morris believes himself an ar 
defender of the institution of private property; doubt! 
he would be shocked if in some midnight meditation 
should dawn on him that by maintaining this confiscat 
of private property he was more effectively combating t! 
institution in the United States than are all the Comn 
nists in Moscow. 

This seizure and “sale,” it must not be forgotten, was 
undertaken in 1919 and 1920, after the armistice, when «!! 
hostilities were to have ceased; it was a case of sheer sp 
ation, to benefit powerful private interests. By practica 
giving this property away to private chemical interests 
the United States, the perpetrators of the deal were desp 
ing the United States as well as the owners, for the Unit 
States had an interest in obtaining an adequate consid: 
tion for the sequestrated property, since it could have ly 
used, under our treaty, to pay obligations of the Gern 
Government to the United States. The real owners of t! 


property can, if ever, recover only from Germany, to which 
the New York Times unctuously relegates them, the 
sum with which Germany is credited. They cannot get bac: 
the real value, $40,000,000. 

The United States, therefore, as well as the true ov 
ers, have been despoiled. All this is done in the nam 
patriotism. It was done under the administration 
alleged direct authority of the great leader who announ 
that we would “conduct our operations as belligerents wit! 
out passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio | 
principles of right and fair play we profess to be figh* 
for.” Is it any wonder, when high officials of the gov: 
ment are willing to sell out the national honor in 


fashion, that younger men of this generation are beginni! 4 


to lose faith in political government? 
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The Liberal and the Jew 
By CHARLI THOMAS HALLINAN 
“OR more than a century, now, there has been a tacit belief that the Jew ‘ae { avovue ' 
I liaison between the liberal and the Jew. 1 bera Ame n evervwher ro \ mat hte to the | 
; said, in substance, to the Jew in Western Europe: “We tion v e he | : 
‘ill break down the walls of the Ghetto for you, we w , 
mancipate you, we will give you a vote and make you, a I? 
individual, part of the modern state; and in return r 
you with your strong passion for social Justice will ‘| Jew qua J had a it i 
support our party and our point of view through thick and not the anti-Ser 
thin.” This agreement the Jew has kept with extraord him that “a 
fidelity. In England, in France, and in Germany he . flict with the Christ Wh af 
has been for a hundred years the solid core of the liberal, we should have d 
radical, and the national liberal parties—to say nothing in Western societ iu ; ' d 
* the various socialist parties as they have emerged. — what only the tr that t ' 
Disraeli, though Tory in politics and a professed Christian, would be richer because of the Je ind that his: 
never really went back on this tacit agreement, as his exten- Jewish and rf nd diff tou bat ' ‘ ‘ 
n of the franchise in England and his stout protests is any othe We would n tru in then 
rainst Victorian industrialism bear witness. No, a survey instead of pseudo-libera A ' 1 | 
the political and social history of the nineteenth century been doing nothing very 1 ral Tur Empire 
shows that the Jew has kept his side of the agreement with achieved as much hundred f year yo! 
remarkable fidelity. In Europe the ny ' 
But let us be honest with ourselves. Throughout the fond of making a dist 
tury the liberal has tended more and more to evade his anti-Semitism. The former th f 
celia With a quite unconscious arrogance the friendly the persecutions in the Early Chur Mf 
-Jew has tended to demand more and more from the the latter is the lern pher | 
Jew, as though the bargain could never be complete. He vaguely impressed with t when I f ) 
said to the Jew: “Now that you are free from the re- my efforts to make it mear meth ron fru I 
rictions and the terrorism of the Ghetto, you must put was all the more interested, t} t that M 
side as rapidly as you can your queer Ghetto ways, your Horace M. Kallen in his article [} | 
surd and inconvenient taboos, your un-Western legalistic Semitism in — Nation for Februa 3 
religion. You must give up your Sabbath—even though it phate aside this distinction without a diff 
be with a wrench—and accept our Sunday as your day of frankly that ae twain are one, that the respo: ty for 
rest. If you can manage it, you’d better ‘reform’ your anti-Semitism lies “in t Christian reliy benlf oo 


synagogue even though it is the most ancient of all living status which Christianity assigns the Jews, and 


4 l 


institutions; or better still, perhaps you can manage to t sets and binds upon them.” That plair iking and 
forsake the synagogue and drift into one of the numerous I honor him for it. “In the Christian ty the Jew ré 
inor groups in which we peculiarly abound, like Christian assigned a central and dramatic statu | t 


Science or the Ethical Culture movement. In short, my lains of the Drama of Salvation. The gos; y] 


lear Jew, progress consists wholly in your adaptation to us so figure . . . became a part of the cult f 
and not at all in our adaptation to you.” all the races of Europe, imparted equa to peer and t 

Isn’t this, broadly speaking, a fairly accurate picture? peasant. .. . Anti-Semitism is an oryanic part of it.” At 
Don’t we all assume that the Jew as Jew is an historical last, men and brethren, we are on the 1 t ti ! 


nomaly, his religion an absurd tribal affair, his great At bottom anti-Semitism is a religious pr m, the 
racial inheritance a mere matter of hooked noses? And beginnings of which can be 
n’t we demand of him that he shall be as like us as he and the Roman Catholic churche Mart Lu r came 


an, sharing our patriotism, our view of the state, our along and decided te lve it by the simple exy 
ral standards, our neo-Christian values? And when he verting the Jews. When the Jews ref! ed to: be nverted 
es his best—almost too cheerfully—to rid himself of his and even dared to criticize Luther's tr tions from the 
remarkable past and to “assimilate” himself to us, what Hebrew, the reformer was furiou “The Jew th their 
es he find? As several contributors to The Nation have exegesis are like swine that br the Scripture he 
ted out, the thoroughly assimilated, Westernized Jew wrote, “They are quite at liberty to prefe 
ls chiefly fresh points of conflict, fresh anti-Semitic ab- do, the law of Moses to the Papal Decret and their mad 
irdities. True, nobody in Dearborn, Michigan, charges articles, but they have no right to prefer it to the pure 
m with practicing the “blood ritual’—the sacrifice of a Evangel. Sooner than this let u hav a strug to the 
Christian child on his altar—but they have twenty silly death!” The struggle ensued and left its mark on P t 
take the place of that old exploded superstition. ant Germany to this very day through the f 
\nd when the Jew, indignant, bewildered, hurt, turns to Luther’s “V den Jtiden 1 is Liven” (1542) and | 
his “liberal” friends—what does he find, commonly? “Vom Schem Hamphoras” (1543). And the tide, st i 


Darrassment, diffidence, excuses, or a repetition of our for a moment, swept on through Prot I m, flaring up 
, flaring uy 
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in America with the arrival of “fundamentalism.” We 


liberals, determined to see in the contemporary Jew nothing 


but a voter, are today totally unprepared. 
It is no answer to say that the Jew began it. One may 
cheerfully admit that he began it. He began it by being 


to Christ and thoroughly contemptu- 


the Early 


thoroughly indifferent 
ous of the Apostolic Church. Ther pecially in 
Church, is where the friction started. But Renan (who 
was not especially friendly to the Jews) is fair-minded 
enough to say that one could hard!y blame the orthodox 
Hebrews of Jerusalem, learned in the Talmud, for being 
critical of the Hellenized Jews who flocked around the 
twelve Apostles and became, to an overwhelming extent, 
the early Christian church. The Hellenized Jew, says 
Renan, knew little or no Hebrew and not any tco much law; 


and distinctly credulous. The “Satires” 


n+ 
i «ft i 


he was ignoran 
of Horace show clearly how the Roman world poked fun at 


the Hellenized Jew; he was—Renan makes you feel—the 


Babbitt of the Mediterranean basin, the born “joiner” of 
new movements, the hasty snatcher-up of the latest ideas. 
Of the first seven Deacons of the Early Church, six we know 
were Hellenized Jews. Perhaps they were not of this 
type, but to the sober Hebrew conservatives of Jerusalem 
who took their religion seriously because they had suffered 
for it, to those proud Talmudic-trained Jews, the Hellenists 
must have seemed exasperatingly superficial, cheerfully 
willing to jeopardize for the latest sensation all that had 
been so painfully won. 

And thus, as we know, began the long pull-and-haul 
between the two forces—the Hebrew Rabbis and Sopherim 


sternly protecting the synagogues from the new “heresy 
and the energetic “heretics,” the go-getters of their day, 
traveling incessantly and working their way into the Medi- 
terranean world. The Rabbis won and—except for the 
fringe of Hellenized Jews—kept their people in the ancient 
faith and the ancient ways. And today the New England 
summer hotels score a magnificent revenge by barring their 
long front porches and their rocking chairs to Jews! It 
must be, altogether, one of the longest single streams of 
mischief in the world! 

But of course many Christians are getting bravely over 
it. Indeed, we have gone a long ways when a Christian 
scholar like Professor R. Travers Herford of Manchester 
College, Oxford, can stand up sturdily for the Pharisee 
that most maligned of New Testament figures—as he does 
in that remarkable little book of his entitled ““Pharisaism.’’* 
Professor Herford has some forty years of Hebrew research 
behind him—research that has forced him to revise for 
himself practically all the prevailing Christian notions of 
the Pharisee. In this book he sets down without prejudice 
the case for Judaism as it appeared to the Jew during the 
first century. He does not wholly accept the case, but he 
states it fairly, and you discover with surprise that it is a 
perfectly decent, dignified, human, and arguable case; and 
Semitism, if you have any, simply peters out. 


vour 
y ’ 


ul aali hs 
Something of this sort, surely, is the line of attack we 
should have taken—we liberals—fifty or even a hundred 
vears ago. The right of a Jew to remain a Jew—that’s wher 
thea mast 


nristian colors to tn nas 


we should have nailed our (¢ 

As for the Jewish literature on the subject, I am 
strongly tempted to press upon readers of The Nation 
those fine “Selected Essays of Ahad Ha-’Am,” translated by 


°* Pu hed in New York by G. P. Putnam's Sons, and in London by Wil- 





4: 


Leon Simon and published by the Jewish Publica 
ciety of America in 1912. These essays, which have 
peared in various Hebrew journals throughout Eur 
form a restatement of the case by a Jewish thinker 
has deliberately turned his back upon the ‘“assimilat 
remedy and proposes to explore the possibilities of a s 
Jewish “back to the Jew” movement. These essays sav, 
substance: We can make our best contribution to the 
ern world by being Jews, developing our national consci 
ness instead of suppressing it. And he proceeds to att 
one by one, the various problems posed by that position. 
Broadly speaking, these two men suggest for us 
erals the way out of our dilemma. We must realize 
anti-Semitism has a religious content and boldly gra 
with it; where conventional church history has done 
than justice to the Jew, justice must be done. The J: 
unaggressive religion is his business, not ours, but ar 
Judaism is our business. It is our business to see that 


, 


ligious bigotry is stamped out and that great democra: 


masses are educated out of errors as old as Christend 
If we make room for Judaism among the religions of 
modern world, we shall discover—overnight, as it we 
that we have fulfilled our pledge and made room for 
Jew. And then we’ll suddenly realize with a shock that 
is not a pushing person with a hooked nose but a fine, s¢ 
ous, sensitive fellow with a rich and interesting tradit 
a strong passion for justice, and a stubborn history 
which any Irishman, if I may say so, would be proud! 


The Mark Stands Still 


By ALICE HOHENEMSER-SALB 
Berlin, December 15 
ERMANY is at the present moment like a patient w 
a fatal disease who has received a strong dos¢ 
morphia; reveling in a comparative freedom from pain, 
once more can realize what it means to be healthy. 


Some weeks ago things seemed absolutely desperat 


and it is still true that 50 per cent of all wage-earners | 
either out of employment or working short time; man) 
under notice to leave in a week or two and others |} 
been warned that in March further dismissals may fol 
The economic conditions and the home and for 


policies which cause them are unaltered. But a ne 


+ 


atmosphere has been created by bringing the mark 
standstill. Some anonymous officials (our governm: 
changes too often for us to have time to learn their nam: 
decreed that a billion paper marks should constitute a 
mark, and four marks and twenty pfennigs a dollar. 
have had similar decrees before; the new feature is tha‘ 
really came about and has been maintained for some w 
Not only is the mark in Germany obedient but even ab: 
the bank rate after a few convulsive swings of the pe! 
lum seems inclined to recognize home authority. Ind 
the poor despised paper mark is at a premium, 

The reason of this is that the days of the paper n 
are numbered; it is not to be printed any more, althous 
is to serve as currency to the last. That of course enha! 
its value. In the meantime the new valorized rent n 
which is to succeed it is gradually trickling down t 
general public through the channels of the state and 
officials who are paid in this currency. We also |} 
valorized emergency marks issued by various commun 
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However, the effect on daily life is at pr P | ( 
1; ) y wv i lane - ¢ owrar } VA y , 
ling money 1s no ionger a fambie, vy ¢ ! 1} 
pturing an ar e five n it i re 
ti ] . h an} 7 e ley x final ¢ ) + ° 
We no longer rush about all day to find out what tn mi} who § 
ir is at; time enough to glance at the evening paper to ‘ r 
re ourselves that, of course, nothing ! 
1 to stand in front of the gas or electric works for hour fey | 
pay our bills in advance so as to avoid post-payme 
] ] ° ¢ : _ X” | ear : } ‘ ] y mY 
igh depreciation. Neltner are we obiiged to line up ! 
nost office every time we are forced to write a letter; was Profe rG 
» ] nwa aAn- ) ‘ ‘ ‘ . tf - » } 
are able to buy a dozen stamps at a time, for they have | 
. onl ‘ “an . } . ! h « men piohd ; ‘ 
1 value and can be used next week with as much righ and kept its | 


oday. You let your money lie quietly in your purse the d; en | 
| you choose to spend it without any fear of its burn- 
ra hole there. Indeed it may even be to your advantage Gildersleeve 
wait a little; for since there is no fear of aeprecia- ynally. In the 7 
the shops cannot demand the so-called risk premium luring t 
There are price-tickets in the windows again; not those logically enough, 


rming rows of naughts, but neat little gold marks and were contributors to t / 
nnigs. That alone is soothing. You are much more will- After the 1 
1g to pay a few pfennigs for your safety shaving blade ill reeall for } 
an if they call it so many milliards. But apart from the ing of “The Raven” he } 
e you can buy a pound of meat today for one mark in- mond a dozen veat 
ad of five, fish for fifty pfennigs instead of three marks. In that interir 
It is inspiriting to see a coat marked up sixty marks instead growth which deat 
fifty dollars, albeit the one sum may be as little forth- where he took his A.B 
ming as the other. The shops don’t bully you into paying young Gildersleeve 
foreign money or even valorized marks, but spy into your feet of “a qui 1 | 
irse for any stray billions. the 
You also feel yourself once more an important unit in an amateurish studs 
e economical system when the shopkeepers plaster their from that great master of H 
ndows with injunctions to eat fish—nourishing and cheap ered the secret of “yr 
or call your attention to the fact that sugar is cheaper, as Boeckh 
1 of leaving you standing like paupers outside their years ayo he w 


aa Ol 


d shutters. You cannot remember your grocer smiling ny changin: 


4 
¢ 


you in that familiar way since 1914! knowing nothing, I’ve arr 1 | 
All this does not mean that people are buying freely; The cyni 
money is very scarce and there is the hope that prices may most biting, stood Dr 
eld even more. It is of course tempting when the peasant days when the worid 
who assured you his potato crop was a failure and his hens Germany du 
had all been poisoned brings his wares to your door, and a the Frankfort Assen tauy 
rk chop with the cabbage on Sunday is morally uplifting. a people and a tem. In a 
To be sure there are new scares on the horizon. For man Empire created, 2 
tance, house rent has taken a leap and is to reach pre- ruin, he kep 
ir rates in a month or two. How it is going to do this knew. 


with wages systematically decreasing and when most people Ir a G ir, 
ave only just enough to buy second-rate foodstuffs it is returned » th: pi 
ficult to understand. But on the whole the tension ha hortly to endeavor 
ckened. Human nature is wonderfully elastic, and so one years after he assu: f ( 
ks hopefully of the coming American food loan and of versity of Virginia the Civil Wat 1] Z 
the promising results of the English elections. Many believer in St : 
prophesy that we have at last reached the bottom of the the young profe ined the a of the ( 
hill and that 1924 wili bring the long-wished-for ascent. receiving in 1 > doah \ ! j 
Unless, however, the patient can undergo a more radi- Which left hir ame 
‘al treatment which will not only soften the effects but re- quite the stu t 
ve the cause of the disease, it is to be feared that the nce the advent of 1 hanized warfare 


‘ast state of the man will be worse than the first. Wi 
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And there at his desk Dr. Gilder- 
creed of the Old South of which he 


back to the university. 


sleeve exemplified the 


has written l 


| : | 4 8° 4 owtve 
o charmingly by filling the interva 


s between 
with the instruction of Southern youths in 


cla sic ore, 
Among the stately buildings of the University of Vir- 
Dr. Gildersleeve 


} . . 
i CIlOSE to where 


{ vy] his grave now lies, 
remained for a decade after the Civil War. It was here that 


he developed his twofold talent of a teacher able to bring 
the flavor of Attic life to the dullest of moderns, and of a 
cla i|1 grammarian whose technical work has won him 
world-wide fame [The tribute on which all his students 
( e days lay stress is Dr. Gildersleeve’s rare ability to 
stimulate the more mediocre undergraduates without re- 


r his own native talent for original research. H 


\ teacher as well as a great scholar. 

Yt must have been a relief when President Gilman 
che him as the first professor to be appointed at Johns 
Hopkins when it opened in 1876. Here, under the old 
tra ons of Hopkins as an institution primarily des- 
t | for research, Dr. Gildersleeve was freed from those 
details of instructorship which stifle the fire and crush the 

ginality of most of our academicians. Despite his 
tale a teacher those dullards which democracy sends up 
for a veneer of education were always a source of vexation 
to Professor Gildersleeve at Virginia. One of his “old 
bovs” there has compared his classroom struggles with this 
type to “Socrates set to trundling a baby carriage.” His 


own view of the scholar-teacher’s problem he set out in the 
lectures republished as “Hellas and Hesperia,” when he 
wrote of the Greek grammarian Diotimus: 
Diotimus, poor grammarian! 
If my heart hat 
It is he, 
Who, an almost centenarian, 
Perched upon a “peak in Darien,” 
Teaches little Jack and Mary Ann 


h pitied e’er a one, 


At Johns Hopkins the theory that those universities 
their great men free will reap a rich reward 
It was here 


which set 
was amply justified by Professor Gildersleeve. 
that his “Historical Syntax of Classical Greek,” that famous 
grammar based not on tradition but on the most painstak- 
ing examination of all that is extant of Greek literature, 
was begun and prosecuted. It was here that he founded 
and edited the American Journal of Philology, with its 
scintillating medley of editorial comment known as Brief 
Mention. It was here that he collected his “Essays and 
Studies” and brought out his books on “Justin Martyr” and 
the “Odes of Pindar.” Here he trained his graduate stu- 
dents to an appreciation of the classics as a living, 
those who have known his 


vital 
force which, in the hands of 
inspiration, has done and may still do much to stem the 
tide of reaction against spiritual assets brought by a mate- 


) q > 
rial ape. 


Although he was a nature far more rare in this country 
been a powerful solvent of 
called the 


distinguish bigness 


than in Europe, his influence has 
spite of what he 
“national reproach” that “‘we do not 
Gildersleeve saw in this country which 


provincialism. In 


from greatness,” Dr. 
he loved whole-heartedly a spirit still embryonic, yet akin 
to that which made “the glory that was Greece.” But 
spirit is growing or dwindling with the pass- 


is not yet certain. 


~ . . 
The Puritan Providence 
By W. W. FENN 

HE prime characteristic of Puritan religion was a |} 

of seeing in all arresting occurrences, and theoret 
in all events whatsoever, an operation of the will of ( 
To contemporary Arminianizing churchmen this sce 
silly, not to say grotesque, and even positively irrever 
Was it not the height of folly and conceit to suppose t} 
the high and mighty God interested himself in the palt 
details of individual lives? Was it not a degradation 
represent Him as busied with trifling concerns? Rell; 
was appropriate to the church with its dignified ceremo: 
of stately and ornate worship conducted by properly ce 
stituted officials, and the churchman would have said to t 
God of the Puritan, in Emerson’s phrase: Have done » 
this touching and clawing. So the religious attitude 
the Puritan aroused ridicule and scorn among his m 
conventionally, but often not less truly, religious cont: 
poraries. 

The scorn was intensified by the excesses to which 
Puritan went in the application of his principle. In | 
John Spencer, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, ( 
bridge, published a noteworthy book entitled “A Discou 
Concerning Prodigies” in which with copious erudition ; 
exceptional good sense he set forth “the vanity of presag 
Between the lines of the book one reads the ways of Sp: 
cer’s contemporaries, and becomes aware of the exten 
which all remarkable happenings, earthqua!l 
eclipses, and the like were regarded as omens of. nati: 


comets, 


disaster. 
also the prevalent habit of considering minor occurren 
of unusual character, dreams, etc., as portents of i! 
vidual calamity. “Surely the Lord will do nothing, but 
revealeth His secret unto His servants the prophets’’- 
veals it often by signs which all men see but which | 
prophets alone can interpret. 

Belief in signs and omens is ancient and widespré 
forming an important part of what we describe as e: 
superstition. The Puritan, however, intensified the ea 
feeling, making it more thoughtful and authoritative. The: 
were those who defended portents by natural explanatio: 
Take, for example, the following paragraph from Jo! 
Spencer: 


In an accompanying sermon the author rev 


Comets are not to be owned the effective signs of an: 
evils ensuing; for thus it is vulgarly concluded they ar 
and upon this presumption, that they are a kind of hot an 
sulphurous exhalations set on fire, which (as it were tl 
feaver of Nature) prey upon the humidum, the moisture of 
it, and so suddenly dry and exhaust it: whence ensue grea: 
droughts, dearths, famines, pestilences: And by intendin; 

the heat of the air, they are thought to incline to Feaver 
to promote choler in Princes and Nations, and so to la 
that fuel in men which will soon break forth into the flam« 
of public wars and confusions! 

That is amusing to us, but the Puritans, like Qu 
Victoria for a different reason, would have said grimly, ‘\' 
are not amused,” for resort to second causes and nat! 
explanations was odious in their eyes. In their own phr: 
such awe-inspiring events were God’s “warning guns” 
off before His “aiming gun.” Comets foretold evil 
cause God sent them for that purpose. Their Calvi: 


taurht them this, and behind their Calvinism, here 
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od the I Had not Jesus told His « tected 1 su His } E 4 rtune 
that ‘ns on the earth and in the sky would be the them, it was a chast ent from the Lord intended for 
of His Coming? Had He not taught them to believe their pood. Could a Ik y faith t 
God, who numbers the hairs of a man’s head ly i aa 
( sparre y? So the Puritan treny ed b ! 
ened the popular attitude of mind by th rd f rnitted to posterit i nd ther 
ure and the theology of John Calvin. country fe vho ure rt for and e! 
This way of thinking was brought to these ré roar re \ ' 
itan and Pilgrim. They found eve é ! told me that « f 4 
- God’s favor or displeasure, sent by Him to warn or er neign 
race His people. Here for instance is a p re f ! t 
n Mather’s Diary: 
August 1716. This Day a sir rT fel r sins 
My God, Help me to understand the Meaning of it! I = 
prevailed withal, to do a Thing, which I very rarely d i actu 
t once in Years). I rode abroad with some Gentle 
and Gentlewomen, to take the countrey Air, and to divert in the house Jt 
e] at a famous Fish-Pond In t Ca t 
Pond, my Foot slipt, and I fell overboard r } | 
1 the Vessel been a little further fror re, In ‘ ' 
e been drown’d. But I soon recovered oe 
gy Ss] nto a ! Bed, I 1 ly 
r? I returned well in the E ing t ake 
refi f Piet my Disas ind ' 
erance. But not yett able to penetrat nt ni, 
Meaning of the Occurrence. Am I quickly to go under Ir ! 
Earth, as I have been under the Water? My Consort had T vl 
er Mind, all the former part of the day and all the day whether in 
full of uneasy impressions, on her Mind, that this the spinal colur 
tle journey would have Mischief attending of it. But there 
There is a capital picture of the Puritan mind. Mrs. rehabilitate former 
ther had presentiments of trouble, and her husband was and say proud] 
erned to discover the ‘‘whole meaning” of the occur- exactly what our fore 
nee which fulfilled them. We should be inclined to say quite Kn it, and 
at a solicitous wife might very well be anxious when her perverse practice wl 
ymewhat top-heavy husband proposed so great a change the theological fos ( ( 
his habitually sedentary and studious life as to go thought of today, but sir ther 
i-pleasuring, and that so far as Cotton Mather was con- ort of thing, let us give them the rt of thingy t 
erned the whole meaning of the event simply was that it and suggest an interp: 
vas dangerous for a man of his age, and build, and learned central belief and faith of the P Wet 
lubberliness to go out in a little boat on Spy Pond at all, of the absolute sovere f God, | 
and that thereafter he might better fish from the shore or tatingly in the absse ereignty of 
learn to sit particularly quiet in the canoe, else he might same idea only in different word We dot 
expect another ducking. But that was not the Mather, or with national disaster, or the blasting 
the Puritan, way of looking at life. God would teach him with the subsequent death of buds of the far 
a much more important lesson: this was a presage of some- would not be surprising if some one, reading Spencer 
thing of deeper moment, perhaps his death, soon to befall. imputed natural explanation, had murmured that 
The Diary of Cotten Mather, and the writings of the might be something in it after all, and that comet 
Puritans in general, abound in.this sort of thing. These calamity might be connected in the e; ntext of ¢ 
en and women were for seeing God’s hand in every- We do not accept the particular connect which the Pur 
ng. Since His eye was ever upon them and there was tans made, but that there are connection the centr 
nothing which they could conceal, they learned to do, or article of our scientific creed, and it remains only to id 


think, nothing which they would wish to hide. Simple folk tify th? scientific laws of nature with the regular } 
‘e wont to take for true whatever idea happens to turn up of an immanent Ged, and, bel » We are standing pre 


; 


their minds just because they find it there; the Puritan C3 


d the same but justified his practice by the theory that the nowadays, to be gravely tole ! ! 
lea was of divine origin. It was an easy step from a reso- Calvinism: in other terms: for divine decrees, we now | 
tion to do God’s will to a conviction that one’s own will scientific determinism; for election and reprobatior 


} minal selection wt h crive ? » ty 7 , | - 


s God’s, and so to put back of individual purpose an al- at : no wn ; ana ( n Od 


ghty decree. And this habit was of practical value, product quite apart fre the will of parents or offsprir 
r it is difficult to see how the first settlers could have main- fOr OFlgin the ! of mankind ( 


tained themselves in this howling wilderness (as they loved and successively. It is all highly entertaining ; 
to call it), beset by savage foes, who were loyal subjects bition of theological hocus-pocus, but if we had nf 
( Satan, save by an indomitable faith that they were God's preted our ancestors to the elves in their lifetime ¢ 


~ 


people, brought here by His will, guided by His counsel, pro- would hay 
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Ratify the Turkish Treaty! 


By EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


R ATIFICATION by the Senate of the Turco-American 
Treaty of amity and commerce signed last August at 
Lausanne should be achieved with the least possible delay. 
The resumption of normal relations with Turkey would be 
impetus to economic rehabilitation and political 
stabilization in the Near East. It would go far toward 

suring peace to an area of the world which has been 


a p tent 


from the Young Turk 
Revolution of 1908 to the Mudania Armistice of 1922. 


The Peace of Lausanne—of which the Turco-American 


tional war for almost fifteen years 


Treaty must be considered an integral part—is not, to be 
sure, the kind of peace which the Western world would like 
Unlike the peace of Sévres, it 
is a negotiated, not a dictated, peace. In this respect it 
marks a salutary departure from that type of diplomatic 
procedure which poisoned the treaties drawn up at Paris. 
The Sévres settlement was signed under duress by a puppet 
government at Constantinople, but was rejected by almost 
every other articulate voice in Turkey. The Lausanne 
peace was negotiated freely by a Nationalist government 
and was ratified by a National Assembly which is more 
nearly democratic than any previous parliament in Turkish 
history and which enjoys the confidence and respect of the 
Anatolian Sévres terms were exacted of 
Turkey which were impossible of fulfilment. At Lausanne 
the Nationalists signed up no blank checks and made no 
pledges which they cannot keep. The Sevres Treaty violated 
promises, outraged legitimate national aspirations, defied 


to see imposed upon Turkey. 


peasantry. At 


economic laws, and satisfied no one except the imperialists 
who drafted it. The Peace of Lausanne is an honest effort 
to reconcile Turkish sovereignty with the peculiar geo- 
graphical, ethnographical, religious, and economic problems 
of the Near East as a whole. 

There will be many Americans, of 
formal recognition of the New Turkey will be humiliating. 
But we cannot, if we would, escape the consequence of our 


course, to whom 


own inconsistencies and our own follies in the Near East 
President Wilson shares with Mr. Lloyd 
George the responsibility for the foolhardy Greek occupa- 
tion of Smyrna, which fanned Turkish nationalism into a 
hot flame and which, to quote the Harbord report, “cheap- 
ened every Christian life in Turkey.” By withdrawing 
from participation in the negotiation of peace terms for 
Turkey we permitted the predatory ambitions of Greece and 
the Allies to run riot in the Near East, at a cost of life and 
treasure which is yet to be computed. Although we have 
t interest in the welfare of the Chris- 


1918. 


SINCE 


always professed grea 

in minorities in Turkey, the Senate, perhaps quite cor- 
rectly under the circumstances, refused to accept a mandate 
for Armenia. Although our State Department has been 
engaged for four years in a diplomatic controversy with 
Great Britain over Mesopotamian oil resources, we moved 
not a finger to break the Greco-Turkish death-grapple in 
Anatolia. If the Turks achieved a victory over Allied and 
American diplomacy at Lausanne, it was partly because 
they had a case which merited more respect. The Lausanne 
peace is a severe blow to Western imperialism in the Near 


East and as such should be welcomed by liberals ev 
where. 

The American, as well as the Allied, 
Turkey recognizes the abolition of the Capitulations, wh 
had come to be considered sacrosanct by Westerners. it 
by no means certain, however, that the former capitulat 
regime was justified on the grounds of either expedien 
or right. Certainly the narrowly defined jurisdiction 
the Ottoman Government over foreigners—and over < 
tain Ottoman nationals under foreign ‘“protection’”—v\ 
one of the principal causes of Turkish administrative 
The exemption of f 


treaty w 


fusion and judicial incompetence. 
eigners from taxation and the veto of foreign government 
over increases in Ottoman customs duties assisted in th 
perpetual pauperization of the Turkish Treasury and pla 
the Sublime Porte at the mercy of European diplomatist 
and European financiers. Although the Moslem faith 
jures the use of intoxicating liquors, and although Am 
can missionaries and their supporters at home are fi: 
believers in prohibition, the liquor traffic was openly carri: 
on in Turkey by native and European Christians under t 
protection of the Capitulations and of the Christian Powers 
The foremost American authority on the juridical status 
foreigners in Turkey has said that “foreigners were 
completely exempt from the jurisdiction of the Turki 
police that they came, in effect, to be regarded as subject 
no law. Consciously or unconsciously foreigners not 
frequently indicated an utter disregard and contempt 
many of the police regulations. The Turkish authorities 
often found themselves quite helpless under the most t: 
ing and exasperating circumstances. The most notorious i 
stance of this helplessness was the impotence of the pol 
in dealing with the hotels, cafes, gambling houses, saloo: 
dance-halls, and other pleasure resorts which were ow) 
by foreigners and flourished insolently in defiance of M: 
lem sensibilities. The so-called European quarters in Pera 
and Galata degenerated into districts so degraded as to con- 
stitute a shameful commentary on European civilizatior 

When the Turco-American Treaty was signed or 
August 6 last, the existence of an independent and soverei 
Turkey was a fait accompli. On September 10, 1914, thé 
Sultan had abrogated the Capitulations as “an intolerab! 
obstacle to all progress in the empire.” The National Pact 
of the Kemalists declared that the Turks “consider the 
possession of complete independence and liberty as thé 
sine qua non of their national existence” and that, conse- 
quently, they “oppose all juridical or financial restrictio: 
of any nature which would arrest their national develo; 
ment.” In spite of the bullying of Lord Curzon and t! 
sajolery of M. Barrére, Ismet Pasha stood firm at Lausan: 
and the Allies were obliged to acknowledge “the complet: 
abolition of the Capitulations in every respect.” Failur 
on the part of the American representatives at Lausann 
to recognize the facts as they were, rather than as so! 
Americans thought they ought to be, would have made a! 
negotiations with the Turks out of the question. 

In order to improve upon its judicial system—wh 
has been notoriously inefficient and corrupt—the Turkish 
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— 
ernment informed the Allies and the United State ' 
e that it proposed t ” es ai a 
f at least five yea Turkish Ln ' 
i 1r¢ pe an legal Cour el Ww + fy 
t prepared by the Per nent Court of Inté ; 
lustice from among jurists nationals of count , 
] not take part in the war of 1914 to 191% I pure 
lation to say whether these foreign coun : 
nplish any immediate reforms in the Turkish jud 


m. It may be that racial and religio 
powerful to be overcome. If so, Armenians under 


ew regime will obtain in Turkish courts the same ¢ 
handed justice which Negroes are accustomed to re 
Georgia, and foreigners in Turke will be dealt 
in the same spirit of judicial impartiality which Jap 
have experienced in California. 
The abrogation of the Capitulations take ' f 
American schools and colleges in Turkey the legal immur 


ties which they formerly enjoyed. It does not, howe 
an that their work will have to be discontinued or eve 
paired. The Turkish Government, in a formal commun 
ion to the State Department and in informal assurance 


tine ¢ 


to the institutions themselves, has declared its intention of 
observing a liberal and benevolent policy toward America! 
educational enterprises in Turkey. Robert College began 
ts sixty-first year last September with an enrolment of 

* 


four hundred and fifty students, more than one hundred of 


i 


of Ismet Pasha, Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 


¢ 


Constantinople Woman’s College has a registration of three 


hundred and thirty, of whom about one-sixth are Turks. 
These two colleges have played, and promise to continue 
to play, so prominent a part in the moral and intellectual! 

adership of the Near East that it would be a tragedy to 
jeopardize their work. No amount of military force could 
secure for them the preeminent position which they now 
enjoy as a result of the good-will of the Turkish authorities. 
Rejection of the Turkish treaty—particularly if it be re- 
jected because of partisan politics or religious bigotry— 
would be certain to affect adversely the prestige which 
America has long enjoyed in the Near East. It is a full 
realization of these facts which has led Dr. James L. 
Barton, secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions; Dr. Caleb Gates, president of Robert 
College, and Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of the Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, to state publicly that they 
favor ratification of the Turco-American Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. 

Protection of minorities was a thorny question at Lau- 
sanne. As between Greeks and Turks a solution was at- 
tempted by a compulsory exchange of populations, which is 
now going on partly under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. This perilous experiment was not undertaken 


at the instigation of the Turks, as has been so free] 
charged by the uninformed press, but as the result of a 
‘ 


ervent plea by Dr, F. Nansen, who considers it the onl) 
permanent solution of the problem. As regards all other 
“ 


Christian minorities the Allied treaty with the Turks con- 
tains certain specific guaranties for all nationals of Turkey 


“without distinction of birth, nationality, language, race, 
or religion”: equality before the law and full protection of 
life, liberty, and property; equal civil and political right 
permission to maintain, establish, and control religiou 


Philanthropic, and social institutions; freedom of religion 


whom were Turks. One of the Turkish students is a brother 
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Justice. They also forget t 192¢ 
rejected the proposal for an Arme 
when we were asked to assume guar 
under the complete militar ibje f 
of a successful armed invasion of th 4 
there is now no way we can achieve 
t consider, Ratificat i: Ol tne j 
however, would enable our official rey 
to exercise their influence on f of 
Justice 

weeping : =i 7 
with Turkey is “humiliating and pury 
renders every American right in Tur 
be further from the truth. The Tur 
meeting in a most friend pirit t 
claims of American citizens. Ame 
whether engaged on business, on philant 
ure—are guaranteed ‘most favored nat 
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It is frequently stated that we can have no confidence 
in the good faith of the Turks in observing their interna- 
tional engagements. In a world in which treaty obligations 
are more freely undertaken than performed, one must ad- 
mit the possibility that violations of the letter and spirit 
of the Lausanne peace may occur. However, the Turks de- 
sire American friendship and have done their best to re- 
tain it under conditions more trying than the present. 
From the time of our entry into the Great War until the 
armistice, American lives and property were wholly at the 
mercy of the Turks. But American lives were protected, 
American property was kept inviolate, and American schools 
and colleges outside the war zone continued their work 
unmolested. 

Ratification of this treaty would no more condone past 
acts of violence on the part of the Turks than assistance to 
Greek condoned the diabolical conduct of the 
Greek army in Anatolia. It merely gives Americans the 
opportunity, with the good-will of the Turks, to play a part 
in the economic and social reconstruction of a war-ridden 
Near East. The Turks are conducting an honest experi- 
ment in government to which every American tradition is 
They are attempting to reform their social cus- 


refugees 


pledged. 


toms in accordance with the spirit of Western progr: 
Their success will depend in large measure upon the ex: 
to which they will enjoy the sympathy and encourager 
The Young Turk revolution wa 
of the venality of ce 


of the outside world. 
bauched not so much because 
of its leaders as because of the imperialism of Christ; 
nations. It would be tragic indeed if a new attempt t: 
generate Asia Minor should run similarly amuck be: 
of tribal loyalties and war psychology on the part 
Americans. 

What is asked for the Turks should be demanded for 
every other Near Eastern people. The Greek people, worr 
out as a result of an ill-advised military venture, taxed 
the breaking-point, victimized by a meaningless series 
political revolutions, likewise need our support and r 
generous financial assistance. An objective analysis of 1 
Situation in the Near East must lead to the conclusion t} 
it is the result of two epidemic diseases: exaggerated pol 
cal and cultural nationalism on the part of the Balkan a 
Anatolian peoples, and the unregulated economic and stra- 
tegic rivalries of the great Powers. When shal! we 
to attack the causes, rather than the effects, of 
plagues? 


Nicholas Longworth 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


ARDLY anybody seems ever to want to write any- 
ij thing really serious and deep about Nicholas Long- 
worth. The resulting gap in American political literature 
is one which I will now endeavor to fill up. 

Nicholas Longworth, now floor leader of the Republican 
Party in the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, is presumably loved by the common people. 
His district is full of them, and they have sent him to the 
House of Representatives for ten terms. Only nine mem- 
the House now excel and exceed Mr. Longworth 
in length of service, or—to put it another way—in con- 
tinuity of favor with their districts. Eighi of these nine 
are conservatives. What this proves about the common 
people is not the subject of this article. 

Mr. Longworth voted for all the “farm bloc” bills in 
’ was sup- 


bers of 


the last session of Congress while the “farm bloc’ 
posed by all good banks and chambers of commerce east of 
the Mississippi—and by many of them west of it—to be 
engaged in undermining and collapsing the republic. 
Longworth voted for the bonus—and voted for it over 
President Harding’s veto—while all the great forces of what 
is technically known as “organized wealth” were visiting 
upon the bonus their sternest disapproval. Mr. Longworth 
in nineteen hundred and seventeen, in the course of the pas- 
sage of the revenue bill of that year, endeavored earnestly 
to insert into the bill a provision for putting heavier taxes 
on the unearned incomes of the lolling rich than on the 
earned incomes of the toiling poor. Mr. Longworth in 
nineteen hundred and nineteen was a large leader in the 
“insurgency” which prevented the “Old Guard” in the 
House of Representatives from electing Mr. James R. Mann 
of Illinois to be Speaker. Mr. Longworth today, as fioor 
leader of the Republican Party in the House, has had to 
choose between making concessions, on the one hand, to the 
Republican “progressives” and, on the other, to the Demo- 


crats, who, most of them, are much more conservative t! 
the Republican “progressives.” Mr. Longworth has cho: 
to make concessions to the Republican “progressives” and 
has received Mr. John M. Nelson, the militant leader of 1 
House “progressive group,” into the House governing cla 
which is called the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Longworth is a conservative who in order to sa 
some of conservatism would never hesitate to abandon so: 
of it. He is not a “last ditch” or “die hard” or “rulk 
ruin” conservative. He is too sophisticated to think t 
any of the matters now in Congress are life-and-death n 
ters in the history of the republic. He knows very w 
that they are not. He knows also that certain so-ca! 
“progressive” measures are demanded not merely by 
argument that a certain number of tubs must be thrown 
the pursuing “progressive” whale, which might otherw 
climb on board the ship of state, but also by their 01 
merits as sound measures. He favors, for instance, a 
drastic increasing of inheritance taxes. 

He further is able at will to be extremely profound 
his speeches. A recent speech of his in favor of stopping 
the issuing of tax-exempt securities is so profound that 
he has been observed to seem oppressed while reading 
over again himself. It is full of statistics and it is deep— 
very deep. 

We come now, however, to Mr. Longworth’s faults. H 
chief fault is that no matter how deep he becomes he « 
not become solemn. There is in him a total void at the s) 
where the American statesman keeps usually that priceless 
possession of his: a talent for a solemnity which woud 
make the British House of Commons flee to the tea terra 

To do serious things in a light manner: that is n 
British than American. Lord Curzon would have no gr 
reputation for solemnity over here. In London Mr. Lo 
worth would have no great reputation for frivolity. Here 
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are many of his fellow-statesmen ( ri mist « ! ressive f } 
He is amusing.” 
His next fault is that he was born of a d ru 
; and born rich, and lives a rdingly, } 
as too much humor—which is almost the sar t! — 
ing too much sincerity—to pretend that he does 1 In the Driftwavy 
t or that he is living otherwise. He accordingly, be SHE Drifte oe ; : 
s bearing the burden of being accused of being amu Vv | i sa - . ated ; , 
the even heavier burden of being accused of being ae 7 % | ae : 
tocrat il } és 
He is also an artist. He knows music, pursues mu 2 a nee —s e 
rms music; amd-he does it with the zeal and with “gis ig , P 
of an adept—or addict. ¥ , 
His playing of the violin is a streak of civilizat He tl 
a cene of committee hearings, report d bills, d “ie . ; ' 
mn the politics of them, dinner parties on the polit dietinaee 
and more committee hearings and more report e 
e ° 14 ’ { ( 
A wit, an aristocrat, an artist. gipiaksiries 
Yet he has a faculty somehow for getting calle Clu es 
k”’: and also, somehow, when Mr. Mondell, Republica a ; , 
r leader in the last session of the House of Representa- Ir Pre 
retired from the House to run for the Senate, people = a we . 
ran of their own motion to go toward “Nick” to ask him : ~ Polit d . 
Mr. Mondell’s successor. Mr. Longworth himself was dation, the Sei 
nless about it. He conducted no campaign for him- e select ¢ ’ 
for the floor leadership. He went on making jokes at . mmittee of 
is moments and wearing spats. forgotten what else. © , 
In the matter of the spats he was saved by Rober mittee and the Key M a ent ors 
Marion La Follette. Several Representatives who were rork Commercial have telt bs 
oring most diligently to accumulate votes among their 
low-Representatives for Mr. Longworth for floor leader HUS far the D ey f 
e to him one day and said: to read the 1 
“You won’t mind if we talk to you on a serious sub- ture of the noble organiza d 
2" decide, however, without reading it 
“I'd like you to,” said Mr. Longworth. under dog. When the voting is a ' 
“It’s this,” said they. ‘We find there is a great deal of Mr. Bok for the latest cou } 
ticism of you about your clothes and particularly about lots, and send in by the last mail enough 
se spats. Now we want to ask you: Wouldn’t you be verdict of the American pe 
lling to give up wearing spats? It would help us a lot.” as the case ma me e} 
“Well,” said Longworth, “will you first do something before 
a eee 
“Certainly,” said they. 
“It’s this,” said Longworth. “Go over to the Senate & > | 
1 see Mr. La Follette.” Orrespon¢ ence 
“And say what?” poape . ‘ . 
“Oh, anything. Just go over and have a talk with him.’ W hiam Channing Gannett 
They went. In fifteen minutes they were back. To THE EpiTor or THE NAT! 
“It’s all right,” they said. “He was making a speech Sir: I feel sure that you will be glad to grant me a lit 
1 we just took one look at him. You're saved.” pace in your valued paper to pay tribute t rreat and good 
“I thought so,” said Longworth. “May I continue to man, dead on December 15 last, I t have been KI 
ear my spats?” revered by many of your reader I refer to tl 
“You may,” said his friends and went out to publish on “4 os ay ' e Yo oe 
ir discovery. Robert M. La Follette wears spats too. a he : i redesnarge grate 
‘ ’ } . . a ). y am . A 4 ; 
As floor leader, Mr. Longworth already is, and prob- from Harvard College and the Harvard Divir 
y increasingly will be, a negotiator of compromises both Gannett spent his life in the serv f f Unitarian chu 
to parliamentary methods and as to legislative acts. His at Milw sukee (Vi ). East Lexington (Mass.). ' 
mies will say that he has no convictions. His friends (Minn.), Hinsdale (III.), and Rochester (N. Y.). Dur 
ll say that he has no fanaticisms. The inward truth will this long period he the outstar 
that he has an Horatian humor. He has levi and commumion, Deloved as @ friend, | Cheese us 
nity. He has a sense of the laughable mingling of con- é ; . : 7 and prophet r were ) a ; P i 
cictory principles in life as lived and a sense of the aati te ‘a me lored f ‘ 
ridiculousness of extremes. If he thinks the ex- t larg 
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Reared in the tonic atmosphere of New England transcen- F T: , E , Se itie 
awe" es ee ees i Ge or Lax-l.xempt Securities 
de n, When Emerson was meditating in Concord, Parke1 
: : j : To Tr > 7 0 - » wT we 
thundering in the pulpit of the Boston Music Hall, and Garri- lo THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
t . ‘ . Sip. , . eee ecember 1¢ _ ON rANntine 
on crusading at the he ad of the Abolition movement, Gannett SIR: In your issuc¢ of De emb r lv, in commenting 
: : ’ : . Irecident ] lidgve’s 1eP SCA Ce CO? eav hat ¢h recidant 
early acquired the habits of clear thought, honest speech, and President Coolidg message, you say that the Presid 
dauntle courage which marked him all his years. In the serves praise for his recommendation in favor of a const 
furious controversy which rent the Unitarian body in th tional amendment to end tax-exempt securities.” Sure); 


ighties of 


é the last century and which swung that church at 
last to the extreme left of theological radicalism, Dr. Gannet 
was in the van fighting fearlessly for those large liberties of 
thought which are now the chief glory of religious liberalism 
everyw! . No man was more uncompromising than he, yet 
no man more sympathetic in his understanding of his opponents 


He was all tender- 
Love was 


the atmos- 


or more gracious in his treatment of them. 
ness for men, whatever their opinions or perversities. 
as much the atmosphere of his heart as fragrance 
phe re of flowers. 

At bottom, after all, this man the 
as a leader of thought and life 
place s of the 


here that 
h 


was more mystic than 
the prophet, though h ervice 
forgotten. But it 


dwelt ily and gladly. It was 


can never be was in the deep 
it that he 
he wrote his irm:ortal sermons 
hundreds of thousands of 

“Wrestling and Bl 
heart broke 

forgettable 
fostered friendships which yoked him with a score of precious 
as David was yoked with Jonathan. It was here, finally, 
mystic places, that he grew to the serene stature of 
Dr. Gannett was one of the pure in heart who see 


most ea 


have eir 


which reached t 
“Blessed Be Drudgery, 
here that his 

among the un- 


that he 


readers 
others. It 
rank him 
It was 


ng,” and was 


out in the songs which 


hymn-writers of America. here 
souls 
in these 
ainthood. 
God. “I never knew a man so unspotted from the world,” said 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers at his funeral. 

In recent addresses President Meiklejohn has been discuss- 
ing the moot question of Democracy and Excellence—are they 
compatible? Dr. Gannett’s life cries to heaven like the call of 
silver trumpets that America produces and may ever produce 
intellectual and spiritual excellence of the most exalted type. 
While such 
“Thank God and take courage.” 

New Y rk, Jan ary o 


1en come, we may, like Paul on the road to Rome, 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


There Is No Reason or Justice 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
members of the 

astonishment and dismay that nearly 100 
American are in account of the Cali- 
fornia criminal syndicalist law and that the only evidence pre- 
sented against them was membership in the organization known 
Workers of the World. We of the 

have always looked the United 
country, and we are very sorry to hear 


To THE 
Sir: The 


no little 


Chinese Seamen’s Union have 
learned with 


workinzmen prison on 


Chinese 


States 


Industrial 
Seamen’s Union 


as the 
upon 
as a free and desirabl 
it alleged that our fellow-workingmen in the United States are 


being subjected to such persecutions—unparalleled even in the 
history of China. 
If there is 


, : 
let us know, so 


reason or justice in this state of affairs please 


that we can present the case to our members. 


received from you in a reasonable length of 


members of the ¢ Seamen’s Union will under- 


hinese 


stand that American workingmen are the subjects of a brutal 
and unjust persecution, and it is certain that our members will 
then demand that some economic action be taken which will 
bring your attention, and also the attention of all American 
capitalists, to the fact that the working class of the world will 
no longer permit without protest the persecution and imprison- 


en of workingmen anywhere. 


I 


, December 1 CHAK HON KEE, 


» Seamen's Union 


cy ; 


subject tarefully, nor thought thr 
the problem, or you would make that 

What does the proposal for a constitutional 
enact it? It means onl 
attempt of public-utility interests to curb municipal owner 


weighed this 


have not 
not statement. 
amendr 


mean, and why the hot haste to 


It is directed solely at state and municipal bonds, since feder 
bonds could be taxed without 
granting of power to the nation to tax the Stat 


a constitutional amendment 
means the 
and their municipalities—a complete breakdown of the 
system of government. It means an enhancing of the valu 
the thirty billions of bonds outstanding, since they could n 
taxed without impairing the obligations of contracts. It m« 
that money for schools, roads, streets, municipal improve 

and general welfare will be secured with greater difficulty 
would ly handicap both state and nation in times 
national peril in securing the financial aid necessary—all t 
in order that a handicap may be placed upon public owners 


In proof of this, observe only the principal forces that |} 
behind this amendment from the beginning, namely, t 


serious 


been 


national associations of gas, electric light, electric railway, 

similar organizations. The principal propaganda has come f) 
these sources and can be found in public-utility journals. 

Chicago, December 19 JOHN A. LAPP, 
Director Department of Social Act 

National Catholic Welfare Cour 


7 
No Real Amnesty 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Almost without exception those writing on the 
ject of amnesty for political prisoners leave the reader with 
impression that since the remainder of those convicted un 
the espionage act have been released the fight so far as t 
ended. Not so. Amnesty means a gen 
grant of pardon for offenses against the government and 1 
and political rights; 
whether by parole, commutation of sentence, or 
a felon still 


are concerned is 


stores civil mere release from pr 
expiratior 
sentence, does not. The person so released is 
is considered morally unfit to exercise the civil and polit 
rights which go with American citizenship. 

Also it should be remembered that the espionage act 
not been repealed. There will have been no real 
of American honor until civi] and political rights are rest 
and the espionage act has been repealed. 


Seattle, Washington, December 31 


vindicat 


EMIL HERMAN 
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CHARLES THOMAS HALLINAN, former director of t! 
American Union Against Militarism, is living 
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| } 1 
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School. 
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P 
Poe 
oems 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD f ‘ 
Imminent Doom 
This f1 and fragrant r r f F 
Is streaming on toward ne : : 
Listen to my warning! 
There will be buzzing soor 
Soon we shall be shaken 
Like flowers and gold gra 
And all our pollen take pie 
sy a bee with bowels of bra the 
i 
1° seat j 
Hard Girl = 
T 
I never loved you, never any man; ; 
I run too fast to long be overtaken. I : 


But I will wave to you, and you, unshaken elias 


Will turn and watch the brown road where I ran. ted 
Will you be sorry, will you feel forsaken? fe the Non “4 
A little grief is good for any man. , 
Books and religion 
iVIdUual AU 
ial Mee ‘ 
on ° : : ' 
Crucify Him, Crucify Him! r upon e | 
Others are introdu } i 
India (1919-1922). By Mahatma Gandhi. With a brief endtiaiiiititine of Gee t : 
ketch of the Non-Cooperation Movement. By Babu Rejen- ii ra iT ge 
Prasad. B. W. Huebsch. $4. bine, as living d sells dni 


i eweqpinae GANDHI is coming into his own! I remem- the heat of « 

; ber, when I prepared an address upon this man in 1920, his yreatest ven _ 

I could find nothing about him outside a few stray newspaper particular instar nut , if 
ings and a brief but sympathetic account of his life in lives: above all. his aug 


1 article in the Hibbert Journal (1917) by Gilbert Murray. vividlv as Jesus ir G 
ter I secured some books and pamphlets from India, and “Young India.” i: fi 


anaged to lay my hands upon the exceedingly rare pamphlet mentary aspect, ¥ 
M. K. Gandhi, An Indian Patriot in South Africa,” by Joseph New Testament para , I 
J. Doke. Now at last material is beginning to appear here in been for the ed 
‘a. Haridas T. Muzumdar, a fellow-countryman, ha of chronology 
iblished in Chicago a brief biography, “Gandhi the Apostle.” by sequence of events as in: toy . 


In the Century is appearing a series of biographical papers by ters thus appear “sorted ly 
Rolland, soon to be printed in book form. Gandhi's titled 1 
book, “Hind Swaraj,” is now in press. And here are the peration, The N Cooy 
ritings of the Mahatma in his paper, Young India, during t I) bedience, M f eOou | 
it period from 1919 to 1922. tayeof making t 
If I believed in the idea of reincarnation, I would regard adapted to the us ft : eee 
itma Gandhi in all reverence as Jesus Christ returned t practices involved (G rreat Y 
irth. If I believed in the doctrine of the Second Coming, I tage is won at the cost of 1 rt f 
ild say that this event had already transpired in India. In the sweep of the 1 thr ron tou f 
ng this I do not refer to the influence of the Nazarene upor modern times. I found 1 f y , f 


Indian, which he has himself made plain. Rather do I have other mind to « f 
nd the whole spirit of Gandhi and the marvelous patt ling ti ( 
f his life. This Mahatma’s soul is the Christ’s soul. Its inward n the contrary, f 
nplicity and purity, its mystic hold upon eternal veriti: t nd as t cr r that f 


trange combination of humility and exaltation, its profound i philosopher, not p: a 


nderstanding and infinite compassion, its vast capacity for former, a popular leader, r (jaat 
icrifice, its inflexible purpose of idealism, its love of men and nation of man of a ¢ 

ts consciousness of God—all these reproduce Jesus. Equally in Jesus, in only the rarest : ae 1K 

remarkable, as an historical parallel, is the non-resistant p} and hear his words as he } elf n ed fr 
sophy upon which Gandhi builds his movement for the eman from event to event. To arrange mat 


ation of India and the restoration of its native culture done in “Young India.” is too much Jike what the ¢ 
Worked out in terms of economic and political organization un- have d 
xnown to Jesus, it is at heart the same ideal applied to the same What the reader \ probably 1 nt 
blem of spiritual redemption. Even the setting of Gandhi's tain eloquence which he has been led to expect 
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‘+h have come from India of Gandhi’s vast influence over 
of the conciseness of the 


untrymen. There is little here 
Nazarene—little of his 


great master of popular speech, the 


matehl poetry, his brilliant irony, his vivid power of parable 
ind phra It must be remembered, of course, that the con- 
tent f the books are essays or letters, and not addresses. But 
even obvious that Gandhi’s eloquence is that of person- 
ality and not of speech. But what a personality! What free- 
dom from prejudice, pride, malice, vindictiveness, self-seeking! 
What mastery of tolerance, patience, magnanimity, the univer- 
sal love of men! What inward discipline to purity, what out- 
ward « n to sacrifice! Wh ion of the spirit, and 
what trust in spiritual forces to endure and conquer all! Is it 
al r that t in has won the allegiance of his people, 
and is now little by little catching the imagination of the world? 
In all things fundame 1 to the soul, he is ‘omparably the 
greatest of living met In his organization of a vast social 
movement in terms of non-violent « n or non-resistant love, 
I fe marks a new ¢ h in the annals of the race. In pur- 
pose, method, and ideal he reveals to our time, as Jesus re- 
1 to his, the way of lif Yet England today, like Rome 
vesterday, sees nothing to do with such a man but to destroy 
} ! JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


An Appeal to Posterity 


The World Crisis: 1915. By Winston S. Churchill. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $6.50. 
[* is hard for anyone who detests Mr. Churchill’s militarism 

to approach with the requisite detachment his story of his 
achievements as a war minister. If you feel that the spirit that 
exults in the exploits of war is a spirit not of light but of 
darkness, how can you regard with any sympathy a career 
whose proudest glory is derived from its claim to preeminent 
mastery of the art of human slaughter? Yet if the man himself 
to be fairly judged, any such prejudice (in the literal sense 
of the word) must be set aside. As long as there are wars 
there must be war ministers. 

Mr. Churchill’s earlier volume gave us his interpretation of 
the military events of 1914, with special reference to his own 
work at the Admiralty. In this record of 1915 the most promi- 
nent place is naturally occupied by the account of the attempt 
to force the Dardanelles. The failure of that enterprise brought 
upon its principal sponsor an obloquy which will not soon or 
It dogged him even in his recent electoral 
campaign at Leicester. He admits himself that he “cannot ex- 
pect to alter the fixed and prevailing opinions of this genera- 
tion” on the subject, and is content that his apologia shall sur- 
“one of the factors upon which the judgment of our 


easily be dispelled. 


vive as 
children will be founded.” 

To those who have not read this book it will doubtless seem 
an absurd exaggeration to compare it to Thucydides’s story of 
Yet that is the precedent that again 
and again it inevitably recalls. Happily for the comfort of the 
reader, Mr. Churchill’s style is more lucid, if less distinguished, 
than that of Thucydides, but its subject and its literary quality 
make this record equally certain to be ranked as an enduring 
possession. One is haunted throughout by the same impression 
of some mysterious and inexplicable doom that brought the curse 
of futility upon the most gallant and self-sacrificing efforts. 
Was there ever such a succession of tragic blunders bringing 
‘t after another when within an ace of suc- 


the Syracusan expedition. 


to naught one proje 
cess? 

While incidentally there are involved in the story techni- 
calities on which only a military or naval expert has a right to 
n, the main features of the Dardanelles policy 
are within the comprehension of any intelligent man. And the 
verdict of nine readers out of ten must be that Mr. Churchill’s 
self-vindication is complete. In particular, he scatters to the 
notion that his plans were the mere 


express an opini 


four winds the popular 


brilliant inspirations of a clever amateur meddling 
lems for which the compeient professional would have s 
a different solution. He shows conclusively that there w 
one of them that failed to receive the highest expert ir 
ment. Nor, again, was he attempting to carry out indi, 
policies against the judgment of the head of the Govern 
Every action of his in opening and pressing the operat 
the Dardanelles was taken with the Prime Minister’s full k: 
edge, approval, and support. What Mr. Churchill is fair] 
titled to say is that if those persons, civilians and profess 
ilike, upon whose cooperation the success of the exp 
depended had shown a tithe of his insight, his foresig 
his tenacity the event would have been far otherwise. Pur 
as are some of his criticisms of other actors in the drama 
wonder is that he shows so little bitterness in his comr 
upon the men for whose weaknesses and stupidities ar 
informed public opinion has made him the scapegoat. 

One cannot help wishing, indeed, that Mr. Churchill 
peace as diligently and wholeheartedly as hi 
He reveals here powers that would 


pursued 
sought victory in war. 
been of the highest value in solving the problems of recon: 
tion. He can envisage a complicated situation as a whole 
out losing himself among details; he realizes the wisdor 
submitting to an immediate loss as the price of a larger 
gain; he has a fertile imagination which never lures hi: 
forget the limitations imposed upon it by practical cons 
tions; and he is alert to devise and encourage novel and 
conventional expedients to take the place of traditional met 
that have proved inadequate to a new emergency. This 
quality is illustrated by the story of his quick discernme: 
the possibilities of the “tank” in land fighting and his per 
ence in testing and developing this heterodox invention ir 
st military quarters. 
if anywhere, he might justly have been accused of interf 
in matters outside his own province, but, just as a treasor 
rebellion becomes a glorious revelution when it succeed 
heterodoxy brings no pains or penalties upon the heretic 

a few months suffice to transform it into orthodoxy. 

But it must not be supposed that the interest or val 
this volume is limited to the record of those events in whic! 
author himself is a prominent figure. We get here, for 
stance, a graphic description of the Dogger Bank action, 
admirable summary of the Balkan question, and many 
nating reflections on various topics, such as a 
nation between the functions of a military and a naval 
mander-in-chief. It is edifying to discover that Mr. Chur 
agrees today with the despised pacifist that the war set 
nothing. “The most complete victory ever gained in ar 
he confesses, “has failed to solve the European problem o: 
move the dangers which produced the war.” 

HERBERT W. HoRwI11! 


acute disc 


Mistaken Vocations 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 
By W. F. Mannix, wit! 
Houghton Mifflin ‘ 


Silk. By Samuel Merwin. 
The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. 
ntroduction by Ralph D. Paine. 


pany. $2.50. 
: i make some degree of sober fact as entertaining as fi 
and to make fiction as plausible as truth—these wer 
contradictory aims of Samuel Merwin in “Silk,” his histo 
novel of the Han Dynasty, and of William F. Mannix in 
Memoirs of L 
with a biograpuical note by Ralph Paine explaining the fa 


Hung Chang,” now reissued by the pub! 


forgery. 
The Mannix scoop imposed for years on newspaper edit 
publishers, public, and sinologues, and it is interesting t 
that the men best informed about Chinese life were the 
unwilling to admit that any mere imagination, unaide 
voluminous inside information, could have produced t} 


























ry a . ag 
n. 23, 1924] The Nation 93 
— 
A r H. Smit! for inst e, wr ¢ ( lif 
racterist ré d to be unsury 1 for r int ( t of , : prof 
re of the ¢ nese le, W for t ! 
of the work had been w! disproved ; , 
° 
‘ ' It rf t ] f 
- n for ine uct 3 f M1 Mar r { e Y ‘ t 
f Chinese stat nan Yet the 1 r Mer ! 
nearly as entertaining or rnif t reading as the t P : 
* the mental quirks cf the Ame r Iventurer who wrote 
while serving a yea! te for pet fory 
Honolulu J ild have beer ‘ , 
ble for him to ha wns tra t iuse 1 ' 
a but the “talent of ar velist ( perverse ' 
borate endeavors to 1 e upon the credu of t 
ym he came in contact.” ? 
r intellects less fantastic than that of Mr. Manr t 
thing to recognize the straight course in such matter 
ry other peoples’ names to checks or invent gy det led and F P : 3 
tantial memoirs of a statesman who had play<d 
international role only a few years before. The matter 
I aight as a novelist is more complicated. But Mr 
not afraid of complications. His melodramatic, al ; ; ; 
wholly plausible plot is full of them, handled with a zest ; , 
h we would hardly expect from a man who has at variou 
been reported to be on the point of forsaking his liveli- 


for literature. 

There is no doubt as to his talent for the latter. But the 

r-wards offered literary talent for forswearing its true vocation 

ting drugged confections are so great as to warrant | aureate of (Crit ICs 


ir that soon only the utterly untalented may hope to pass 
igh the needle’s eye into the literary kingdom. Certainly Dramatis Personae by Art 
f cur most conscientious adventurers into truth and per- pany. $2.00 


ty could learn much from Mr. Merwin’s painstaking pro- V/ tf. ARTHUR SYMONS t 


of a perfectly futile tale about quite obviously unreal 4 now writing 


nages. It is idle to waste lamentations over the mis- rary of Oscar Wilde, Dowson, 
n of talent, but if the skill he has put into lending veri ers of the nineties who cu 
tude to a distorted, impossible tale had been applied to typical figure in the Engl ( 


vering for us man as he is, it might have yroduced some- the nonconformist conscience i 
ng of value. And had Mannix painted a self-portrait in tion in aesthetic matter 


irs of his own, we should certainly have had an interesting So Mr. Symons became a w 
biography. ALICE BEAL PARSONS ficial shreds, tattered pi ’ 
romance He wandered mu 


nesting-place among the Frer 


For a FKranco-German Alliance “There is no necessary 


wrote, “between a good poem 


hland, Frankreich, England. Von Maximilian Harde1 


t } a > > i pr 1 poem t It the ert ’ 
Berlin: Erich Reiss Verlag. ‘ 
rins when a man wishe n 
T HE last pages of Maximilian Harden’s new book were writ ever lived lo that end Mr 
ten after the formation of the Stresemann cabinet. His Personae,” is “avid of impre ns ar 
message has not varied since 1915. Just why it changed so is—a diluted and sensuous Paterism! epit , 
1} tly that year we are not able to exp! iin. There ma be the preciousness, the pervel t f the 1 , 
rrant for certain uncharitable explanations which have now This new volume of cr ft 
then been current. Maximilian Harden never was a saint, ght years old. Advancing year i 
{1 he always had an uncommonly shrewd eye for the main ave cooled his ardor. Mr. Symor f 
ince. It is this very shrewdness of his that inclines us to ing of “the chance romance f t 1 t 
ve him an attentive hearing. The fact that he discovered by Juliets who shared with him, poet , the ecst f 


+ 


ime the Great War was a year old that Germany could not inrest.” As the memory of these 1 


ibly win lends a certain weight to his reiterated assur riticism experiences a corresponding r ment 
es that Germany cannot possibly carry out the provisions of “Criticism,” as Symons now practices it, “when it 


Treaty of Versailles. His monotonous abuse of every Ger mere talk about literature, concert tself with the first 
n leader of modern times—except Bismarck and Freiherr von ciples of human nature and with fundament 

n—is not refreshing reading, and no doubt is prompted in cts himself. th task, “that he id find t f 

iny instances by personal grudge; but it is reassuring to note, than we can find out for ourselv« ti 

en he leaves German soil, how he instantly ceases foaming leaning to its remote home or cent: f pra 
ie mouth and grows decent and convincing. He does not why we are affected in this way or it way by t t 
Great Britain, because Great Britain seems to him to have writer.’ 


rht 


ight to rule the continent of Europe like a British colony; Obviously, Mr. S; I an interpy r ar 
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and | sr nversely to that of many 
of our distinguished American commentators, by what he fir 
conve! 1 + | f T i] Hune y he has ed ¢ er = 
, ¢ I > Ceoeore \ re he has 
scking , ey ke Georg has 
red to tak fr “all that is delicately depraved, 
. . , ey } : Jay art?’ 
ill that beautifully, curiously poisonous, in modern a1 
1 . ‘ oe atic Ven 
Hence the astonishing diversification of “Dramatis Per- 


sonae.” which ranges thus in its contents: The Decadent Move- 


ment in Literature, Edgar Saltus, On Hamlet and Hamiects 


' 
Conrad. On English and French Fiction, The Rossettis, Emil 
Verhaeren, Leonardo da Vinci, Impressionistic Writing; and 
touches in addition upon the English romantic poets, upon criti- 
cal theory. and the memories and recollections, artistic, Pari n 


which the author retains of the more spacious 


Mr. Symons’s style is subtle and undulating. He burdens 
iE: ] ] ] 


with ¢ involutions of thought and “multiplied dis- 
tinctions.’ remains picturesque and colorful by virtue 
f his dev ereteness and his special faculty for figured 





Two Wits 
Yet Again. By Max Beerbohm. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Antic Hay. By Aldous Huxley. George H. Doran Company. $2. 
\ R. ALDOUS HUXLEY is in his own way as dandiacal as 
4 Mr Max Beerbohm a1 d each can be what used to be calle d 


in the latter’s early days “too inexpressibly utter,” but nearly a 
whole generation and all the works of Freud lie between them, 
so that they belong to different ages. If the one is classic, the 


other belongs quite definitely to our age of confusion. 

When Max, faultlessly attired in body and mind, stepped 
upon the stage of the nineties he made all other exquisites feel 
gauche and thus he ended an epoch. Outdoing all others in 
gentlemanly uselessness, he finished off aestheticism with a 


might be dis- 


chuckle, for though the philistine roar of Gilbert ] 
missed, Beerbohm’s was the gentle, destructive laughter which 
comes from within, and it could not be denied. He showed how 
one could attain the perfection of literary savoir faire, the acme 
1f aristocratic nonchalance, and the final skill in treating trivial 
things seriously without being a fool, and from that moment 
aestheticism as a serious doctrine was dead. The way was 
open for Shaw and Wells, but dandyism relapsed into its place 
as a minor art. 

Then, as the age which called him forth receded into the 
background, Max himself persisted and became not merely one 


of the whole nursery of enfants terribles which enlivened the 


nineties, but a national institution. At the same time a slight 
change came over his work. The modish outrageousness of 


“Works” and “More” gave place to the quieter tone of “Y 

Again,” which followed them, but which is now published in 
America for the first time, and losing the attributes which 
marked him as definitely fin de siécle, he became for all time. 
In a way he became tamer, but he always retained a certain 
daringness of fancy which set him apart from the ordinary 


run of familiar essayists whom in many respects he resembled. 


Definitely he is outmoded, but to be outmoded, as he said in his 
famous phrase, is to be a classic if one has written well. When- 
ever the curtains part and he steps f » modestly but con- 
fidently, his admirers give voice to the key-word “incomparable” 
and they are right 
Now the first principle of dandyism is the limitation of in- 
terests, for nothing beyond the circle of gentlemanly interests 


may be said in the dandiacal sense to “exist.” Max would have 


been as ashamed to be seen reading a book of science or of so- 
ciology as to be caught with a chromo on the walls of his study, 
but times change, and while blue china has gone out the labora- 


tory and the psychopathic ward have come in. The contempo- 


ry exquisite is likely to have by his bedside not “Manon Les- 
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fr on a quotation from Horace but upor 


detection of a compensating mechanism or a trace oi 





pus complex. In a word the dandyism of scie 
of this new dandyism Huxley is the most striking ex: 
] 


in a whole series of works he has given it exquisitely \ 
pression. The citation of the classics as a justificatior 
proprieties is a viewx jeu, but a biological textbook 
perverse as Petronius. For Max the comforting assurar 
Ovid praised rouge, for the new dandies the pleasant 
irresponsibility which comes from the reflection, for « 
that incest is only laudable filial affection prolonged 


its natural time. The limits of bourgeoise respectability 1 


transcended either by way of culture or of science, and 
belongs to the nineteenth century or the present acco 


he choose one route or the other. 

Max’s sense of humor (a very different thing 
and the fund of sober practicality which his manner « 
ceals saved him from taking aestheticism too seriously, 


irom 


the beginning Huxley was not quite sure whether 
given by science and psychology to man’s sense of 


dignity were a huge joke or a serious business. The very 


sistence with which his wit played upon the identity 


and lust proved that the idea wounded his sensibility, 


? 


, 
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spectacle of science replacing the spiritual nature of man 


hormones and other secretions had for him a horrible 


tion. Apostrophizing in a clever poem the sperm ce 


became himself, celebrating the simian limitations of 1 
fn] 


addressing God, who must be in his heaven because he is su 


not visible on earth, he sang 
While happier mortals take to drink, 
A dolorous dipsomaniac 
Fuddled with grief I sit and think 
Looking upon the bile when it is black 


without quite knowing whether he was in earnest or not. 
in “Antic Hay,” quite the most bitter book which he ha 


ten, he begins definitely to take his disillusion seri 
commences as frank burlesque and remains to the end 
vaudeville with many characters and little plot, but t 
is full of wit many of its scenes are as intentionally 


as Baudelaire or Huysmans. The dandyism of science 


dandyism of the nineties may lead, if one likes, to gen 





nan, 
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ac 


ret 


IY 


illusion, and this book raises the question whether or 1 
author is not leading himself toward a serious pessim 


the adventures of the hero among the debauches of Lor 
not always funny and his expression of a world phi 


Y 


based upon the moral iconoclasm of biology and psych 


not always a joke. The answer to the question lies 


Ww 
W 


future, but meanwhile “Antic Hay” remains an arresting 
duction, vastly amusing and not a little terrible by turns. 
J. W. Krute 


Books in Brief 


The Best British Short Stories of 1928. Edited by Edward 


O’Brien and John Cournos. Small, Maynard a 
pany. $2 





31 Stories. Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawso 
le 


D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

Despite the high degree of technical excellen 
American writers have brought the short story, they 
behind their British competitors in the finer nuances 
acterization and motivation. No matter how slight 


the Englishmen who have focused their talents upon this f 


of writing seem to have an artistic grasp of these el 
form which lends an undeniable beauty to their work. 


ples drawn from the work of Stacy Aumonier, Katherine M 
field, A. E. Coppard, Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Ethel C 
Mayne are noteworthy in this respect. There are, in addi: 
excellent contributions from such outstanding figures as G 
worthy, Wells, Bennett, and Maugham. Mary Webb’s “RB 
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of more than two dé t r ring 
ther the finest product of the last year. Both are r ir 
rial and highly representative 
} erade. By Ben Ray Redmar Robert M. McB i 
( pan} $1.50 
Rather laborious exer n irony by a ing r 
far is a better critic than poet rhe 1 t | li J 
1 onnets analyzing wit commendable clarit if 
the inner constitutions of various t of pr 
emporary intellectual society. But clarity alone ! 
poetry, and fin: is essentially a virtue of pr Mr 
Redman’s perceptions at the present stage are more int ting 
his art. 
] ons’ Pleasure. By Christopher Mork George H. D 
Company. $1.75. 
Clever rhymes by a genial man who is very fond of life, 


especially in New York, and particularly on Vesey Street, acr 
St. Paul’s churchyard. Cider, 
Shakespeare, R. L. S., and the Woolworth Building come 
the and witty treatment, and sometimes for soberer praise 


books, tobacco, dogs, 


In for 


Mr. Morley is an exceedingly able poet of the lighter sort, but 


dentally he should not write so many poems about poetry 


ut the functions of song, the pains and the pleasures of 
yming, the place of his art in modern life, and so on. That 





» certain mark of 
than that. 


a minor poet, and Mr. Morley might b: 
re 


The Human Side of Fabre. 
tury Company. $2.50. 
When Maeterlinck called Henri Fabre “the insect’s Homer” 
more of his own than of 
Ibsen” would appropriate, but nature 

seem to be the of 
present book carries on the tradition of prett 


3y Percy F. Bicknell. The Cen- 


revealed character 


insect’s 


his subject’s. 


he be more 


riters chosen victims sentimentalists and 


ifying Fabre. 
is chiefly a collection of anecdotes clipped from Fabre’s own 


rks and is therefore inevitably interesting, but one will look 


vain either for any real analysis of the great naturalist’s 


aracter or for any critique of his scientific work. 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. By Patrick Braybrooke. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2. 
Patrick Braybrooke’s presentation of Chesterton is 
al, but it will never be popular. He remarks upon his quali- 
tions for t Note; of 


Mr. Chesterton, but also has spent much time in his company.” 


super- 


he task in a “not only is he a kinsman 


Pleasant as these circumstances may have been for Mr. Bray- 


rooke, they have been detrimental to him in his function as 
The volume breathes a very fine enthusi- 
m for the poet-journalist-essayist-medievalist; but when Mr. 
raybrooke writes: the 
or when he begins a chapter: “If there is fault 


of Dick 


us challenge both his styk per- 


tic and expositor. 


“Chesterton pays enormous attention to 


. 

} ” 
Idle Ages, 
be 


found in Chesterton’s masterly study Charles 


” he 


aartau 
Al ity. 


opens to vigor and 


Best of Hazlitt. Howe. H. 
Doran Company. 
Mr. P. P. Howe, biographer and interpreter of William Haz- 


finding 


Compiled by P. P. 


ge? 


The George 


to our generation, follows established procedure in 
e best of Hazlitt 
historically significant essays on Elizabethan drama, which 


in his miscellaneous work, rather than in 


1 fair to remain permanently in a state of celebrated ob- 


irity. The present volume includes, of course, such old friends 
My First Acquaintance with Poets, Characteristics, and On 
Pleasure of Painting, with a few pieces of lesser renown 


r 
The 


wants 


we thinks deserve 
s to be 


e Hazlitt 


more general recognition 


recommended freely to the reader who 


—but not too much. 


Meek” appears in | v in “31 S f a 
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root s he ] 
of real, not ar f 
instructior f ar } 
He give tnem or 
to make things, not out 
but out of their rt ‘I 
days, in their owr t 
flock to him, gather rour 
He pipes to them and t 
walls of the Brooklyn Mu 
scarcely know that he I 
thing themselve Their 
makes them believe in t} 
childish scribbling daul 
tell them to rub out and 
“What,” he cris aignan 
trud Brausewetter’s first 
moving on things like tat 
ture? But look at the st 
monumental as the Sphin 
ancient Egypt. How char 
there is in spite of their 
“No one but a little cl 
sor’s most enthusiastic pral 
primitive of things like 
Pracht’s Tea Party, Irene 
Ilouse (all now on exhibi 
their teens often become se 
I ther people’ leas a 
pa ynate endeavor 1 to 
build upon their heritage 
ome he receed vit 
Mar la Primave 9 for I 
at fifteen, is a ! taneou 
work of the « iren of « 
inotner wno aiwa\ rus 
I'yrol, and she brings the 
into all her y ting 
reous and or r at fou 
to the exhik ) will find 
ible to compare t I 
the transition stage We 
when so many evita 
beautiful things in t 
childhood still 4 
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M . Lyrics and Illustrations 


By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


Price, 60 cents postpaid 





There re always new ways ol presenting old 
materia and the author f this delightful 
Ww b d an appealing dress in which 
) rudiment of piano study 
It d home in an amusing manner old and 


‘ry nec ry bits of information 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., Bo:ten 10 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34:b Street, New York 
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STORIES from the 


| EARLY WORLD | 
By R. M. Fleming 


The brave stories of high 
deeds that have thrilled the 
people of twenty-four nations 
from the earliest times, bril- . D 
liantly retold for children. oe 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER 
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Louis Untermeyer’s 


THIS 
SINGING WORLD 





Illustrated by 


- Florence Ivins. $3.00 
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| Che Adventures of 
MAYA the BEE 
By Waldemar Bonsels 
Hugh Walpole — “This is 
yne of the classics of mod- 
= j rn literature for children.” 
‘Iustrated in full colors. $3.00 
Handsome booklet by Hugh Walpole 
sent free on request 
THOMAS SELTZER 
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Drama 


The Great Legend 


ke ROM prophecy Bernard Shaw has turned to history, and 

from speculation to fact. His history and his facts, as any- 
one can see, are an extraordinary blending of actuality and in- 
terpretation, of historic detail and of historic detail turned 
inside out. No human inquisitors can ever have functioned as 
magnificently and as wholly in conformity with their strange 
and terrible part in the drama of mankind as this inquisitor of 
Shaw’s who conducts the trial of Joan of Arc. But this inquisi- 
tor who is so profoundly a man yet so greatly symbol and vision, 
at once himself and his moment in the history of thought, slave 
and conqueror of eternity—this inquisitor is, perhaps, as, good a 
key as any other with which to unlock the secret of this apologue 
which Bernard Shaw has chosen to call a “chronicle play” and 
which, like most first-rate apologues, may be attended to by 
children and childlike men for the story and its stir and inter- 
est and pathos alone. 

What Shaw has actually done is to give another embodi- 
ment to the great and central legend by which mankind lives. 
The legend is told in the Gospels; the legend is told in Ibsen’s 
“An Enemy of the People”; it is told in certain chapters of 
The change from epoch to epoch 
change which we must in a quite 


“Also sprach Zarathustra.” 


, , 1 
and rom ethos to ethos tha 


humble and yet far from simple sense regard as someh 
change for the better or, at least, higher, is brought 
through the instrumentality of personalities who see thr 
sham and cant and all spiritual unreality, who, loyal under 
divine or cosmic compulsion to their vision alone, defy the | 
ers and principalities of earth and go undeviatingly upon 
appointed path to the stake or the cross. They may be « 
saviors; they may be called saints. It is the note of their 
hood to be revolutionaries, to have a new vision and to die f 
One would have said, had the question been brought 
that Joan of Are was not the most appropriate of historic figu 
through whom to retell the great legend once more. Sh 
actual play convinces one of the contrary. He represents . 
as, in effect, a leader of the people against the power of 
feudal lords, therefore as an enemy of the fictitious West 
empire of church and state, therefore as a forerunner of nat 
alism and Protestantism. In this interpretation he gos 
amusingly far as to have Joan actually remark upon that cha: 
in military technique which, by rendering armor and forti 
tions useless, did as a matter of fact overthrow the barons 
enthrone the military state. Joan, like the inquisitor, knows 
much. But it is precisely this too much of knowledge w! 
brought home to the imagination and the heart with touches 
far short of sublimity, differentiates Shaw’s “Saint Joan” 
onee and permanently from al! the other plays and books on 


1 


mere subject and makes it so secure a spiritual possession. 
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rian may and doubtless will quarrel with the play; t ! ‘ ‘ t f false order, of mere 
r will not. And in literature that is the judgment w f nal pow 

ts. If I f eT r G it it is 

I am not trying to represent “Saint Joan” as a perfect work of € | I ] ‘ ne] 

I ection is not a note of our literature. And the more one ence ynificz j ] { Ss ne Miss 
idies the perfection of the Latins the I one is inclined t fre lA te 
irrel with this. It may be, as has been remarked, that the ‘ yy i I ich 

pencil is needed. But when it comes to an obviously first ; t} 
work by a first-rate thinker and artist, I am always a lit fr It , 
staggered by the ease with which such advice is offered. A ‘ i f its 
le critical humility is not out of place here. I am not even ry nature e life de ( f n 
nleased by the character of the chaplain de Stogumber. For woma! i 1 symb pe Per 

ugh he is the mark of all of Shaw’s habitual gibes against form if yreat bi 
English, he finally flames into a vision and breaks into a { ast , ‘ 
ntance which are no less than his hypocrisy and his stub and t I { LB f ] I 
rnness among the qualities of his race. Nor am I, for one, di Leigh t ‘ 4 t 
d to quarrel with the Epilogue which emphasizes for the un Bruning, Maur ( rr Hef | , 
nking that intellectual groundwork of the action and the char T) ‘ or. J ; 

icters without which the play would be merely a “chronicle directing of Mr. P M r t 

play,” without which the tense and exalting trial scene would e ul of ir r , 

shrink into the dust of mere history instead of rising into the play, above for ta 

eternal trial and condemnation of the eternal free and revolu- 
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best work.” 
—The Outlook. 


“Gave me unalloved delight. The play has the feel of authen- 
"—GLENN FRANK, Editor of The 
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kascism in Finland 


— t t three months certain events have tal 
l ; I ind W l ! Vv the tre 1 of radicalism in 
August 3, 1923, a number of Communists 
were suddenly d Helsingfors, and simultaneously other 
ar! ig 1t t country rhe police com- 
I ed rk « n the morning. By evening the entire 
Commu! ] e D ? ting of t ity-seven n 
ber 1 f itive council of the pat 
and the edit il staffs of all the Communist publications had 
met v 1a ! rs W suppre 1, their 
printing ¢ I vere d, and the archives of the 
par wel é lhe rests continued during the days 
f r, and t mid f A t nearly 180 persons had 
bes ‘ f wi ve! rele 1 aft i few days’ de- 
tent W e Ye ler we ent to jail to await trial. 
I pe t reby freed from further sur- 
vi ( i yject to detention and further exan 
I n at { leasul 
O \ G r nt ied an official « nu- 
nique in ju t f t In order to understand thi 
proclamation a few \ must b iid about the general 
situation in the country following the civil war of 1918. The 
r ery of t ! il par after that struggle was re- 
markably 1 1 If r been completely defeated on the field 
of battle, radicalism was decidedly discredited, but the liquida- 
tion of t post-war problems resulted in conditions which 
stimulated radicalism to get on its feet again. While com- 
mu n wv definitely tab the treatment accorded such 
groups as the Finr Social Democratic Party was rather 
liberal in that they escaped persecution and their property— 
considerable amounts of real estate, printing establishment 
ar t f I rned to wt! 1 
lIlowever, thi beral treatment in its consequences did not 
turn out to | 1 blessing. Many former Communists 
or holders of extrer t ew ight refuge in the ranks of the 
party, and consequently definite differences of opinion soon 
developed within the party over the means to be employed t 
achieve the party program. This internal split became alarm- 
ingly evident when the party assembled for its annual con- 
vention in 1919 yrmer united front was gone. The party 


avowed Com- 





groups, the extremists 


yn the one hand and 


was divided into 
munists and supporters of direct action 
+ 


the faction of the right on the other, the latter subscribing to 
a belief in parliamentary methods and denouncing the ex- 
tremist tendencies of the left. The remainder of the party 
consisted of centrists. Their sympathies apparently were with 
the left, but feeling that the time was not ripe for the applica- 
tion of the direct-action principles they threw their lot in with 
‘adical notions thus emerged vic- 
However, the apparent party unity 


‘ 


J 
i 


the right wing, whose 
torious from the struggl 
thus gained was yn disrupted by subsequent events. 

The communiqué of August 5, 1923, completes the brief 
review of the development of radicalism that has been given. 
In substance the story is as follows. In May, 1920, 
‘innish Social Democratic Party as- 
t Party. 


some ex- 
tremist members of the F 
sembled in Helsingfors and founded the Finnish Sociali 

The newly formed organization owed its existence to the dis- 
content of its founders with the 
The program of the new party was of a 


activities and program of the 
party they had left. 
kind which, if carried out, would have resulted in the over- 
throw of the existing government and institutions in Finland. 
The party also decided to ally itself with the Third Interna- 
tional. A few weeks later the persons responsible for the new 


ul A 


orgar tion were arrested, and on April 20, 1921, t 
court rendered a decision stating in substance that 

ing of the party constituted a preliminary step toward tr 
The leading « ut s and a number of oth Ipporte 
party were sentenced to varying terms cf hard lab 

The dissolution of this group did not prevent the re 
ance of the Finnish Socialist Party in a new guise. A 
as June, 1920, a number of its former supporters m«¢ 
singfors and reorganized one of the existing radical 
under the name of the Party of the Finnish Socialist WV 
The program put forth was identical with that wl 
condemned by official action a few weeks earlier. Re 
vestigations have disclosed that this party is only a F 
branch of the Russian Communist Party and indire 
trolled and financed by it. Referring to the C« nist 
bers of the Diet who had been arrested, the recent gover 
communiqué affirms their guilt on the ground that “the 

in... a meeting held on September 1, 1922, 

‘rules’ according to which they pledged themselves to 
(in the Diet) actively only the decisions and measures 
executive council of the party.” 

These activities ef the Finnish police—supported } 
Department of Justice—have precipitated a problem 
nection with the Diet; the composition of that body ha 
radically changed by the arrest of twenty-seven of it 
members. It might be mentioned in passing that the 


which had thus been deprived of its representation had (01 


1, 1923) an official membership slightly in excess of 
but in the last elections more than 127,000 votes were « 


its candidates. Thus the Communist group in the Diet 1 
substantial part of the electorate. Th: 
As the date 


proached, agitation was rife among the radical groups f 


sented a fairly 
session of the Diet commenced on October 17. 


elections in order to enable the electorate to pass judgment 
he situation which had been created by the arrest of th« 
These demands were persistently denied on the g1 
that there was no need for new elections, that the “rump” |] 
would be entirely competent to attend to matters that 1 
come before it, and that the assertions that the constitut 
rights of the arrested members of the Diet had been gr 
violated were without foundation. 

The Diet assembled on October 17. 
solution having been futile, the opponents of the rump 
contended that the labors ef the Diet be limited to pa 


t 
bers. 


Demands for its 


+ Vont 


last year’s budget, so as to enable the Government to co1 

to function. This done, they insisted that the Diet should 
journ and new elections should be held. However, the rad 
bloc in the Diet had been seriously depleted by the absen 

the Communist members and consequently these efforts « 
to naught. Therefore, the Socialist group and other men 
who were out of sympathy with the Government resort: 
obstructionist methods, abstaining from participation in 
work of the Diet and thus causing considerable annoyar 

those who were anxious to expedit Further, 

repeatedly pointed out that the absence of the Communist g 
rendered the Diet unfit to perform its functions. It is an 
teresting fact that this point was used as an argument by 
When a bill pert 
ing to collective bargaining was being considered, its con 

tive opponents called attention to the 
present Diet to deal with the proposed enactments; it 
pointed out that the Diet had lost a number of its members r 


senting about one-third of the working classes and conseque! 


business. 


conservatives as well as by the radicals. 


incompetency 0 


its present sittings were violations of the democratic prin¢ 
upon which parliamentary government is based! 
The reaction of the press to the situation has in the 1 


I 
been determined by party creed and political al e. 


le rianc 


one or two minor exceptions the action of the Governme: 
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In the meantime preparations were made for the trial of 


ispects who had been detained in prisons after 
il caminations 3 the YI ldle of October t ft , 


ng authorities to decide upon November 8 as the date of 
g of the trial. The cases were grouped together and 1 
rtunity was given to present each case on its individual 
rits. At the time when the date of the trial was made 
iblic the prosecuting attorney was qu ted as stating that 
nts would probably not be made against all of those av 
r trial; that thus far only about thirty complaints had beer 
by him. 


t the time of writing. It is likely that it 


be a prolonged one (the court, located in Abo, is to mect 


The trial is on 


four days only in each week, the sittings to continue unt 
| 


cases are disposed of). The case of the Government wil 
entirely upon the quality rather than the quantity of in 

ating evidence in its possession. That the evidence 
e most satisfactory kind is indicated by the fact that 
at number of those originally apprehended have been re- 
1 after preliminary investigation. 


The Germ of a Baltic Alliance 
yes form of alliance is obviously inevitable for the 
w 


little nations which have sprung up in what were for- 


ile 


l 
i 


ly the Baltic provinces of Russia. Various Polish states- 
have sought to bring Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia 

) an alliance, and fcr a time it seemed possible to include 
Finland in the group. The Swedish minority there, how- 
ever, successfully opposed this project. Lithuanian re- 
sentment of Poland’s cavalier attitude in the Vilna dispute 
iturally prevented a Polish-Lithuanian rapprochement. For 
time, at the Genoa Conference of 1922, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Soviet Russia worked together by common 
reement. Discords, however, soon arose, and the most 


promising step yet taken toward federation was the series 


yn October 31. These 
rds, limited at first to Esthonia and Latvia, may be 
re fertile than previous attempts at federation on a 


' accords signed at Reval, Esthonia, 


arger scale. We take the following summary of them 
m the Gazette de Prague (Czecho-Slovakia) for Decem- 


The conference between Esthonia and Latvia was opened in 


ke $i a 
ILS Lne dis- 


al on October 25, 1923. The agenda included the solution 
he boundary question, the question of mutual det 

of a commercial treaty, and sundry questions of a 
nature. 


The work of the conference was conducted by the following 
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Mothers and Babies in Russia 


HE following discussion of welfare measures under- 
T taken in behalf of mothers and babies in Soviet Rus- 
sia is translated from the 

er revolution the number of bureaus for 

ind child in Russia were so few that 

id not taken into account so far as a planned-out 
was concerned. The Czar’s government was not inter- 


Moscow Pravda: 


id did not consider it necessary to conduct such work 
on a national scale... . 
e situation greatly changed after the October revolution. 
» Soviet Government recognized motherhood as a social 
function. The work of taking care of mothers and infants 
has been carried on during the past six years. Important legis- 
lative work, the organization of special establishments, sani- 
tary-educational work, and the work of broadcasting instruc- 
tions on all questions of the welfare of mother and infant has 


Th 
Th 


been carried out. 
The following laws regarding the welfare of the mother and 
child are in force, at present: 

1. The woman is not allowed to do night-work, to work 
under unhealthy industrial conditions, or to do work involving 
the lifting of heavy weights. 

2. Women workers receive two months’ leave before con- 
finement and two months after. They receive their regular 
salary during this time, and their positions are held for them. 

3. The insurance bureau (in Soviet Russia social insurance 
of the entire working population is obligatory) issues relief to 
the mother amounting to her monthly salary. 

4. During the nursing period (nine months) the mother 
gets special relief from the insurance bureau amounting to one- 
quarter of her monthly salary. 

People in Western Europe who are working on the mother- 
and-child-welfare problem have long advocated the necessity of 

countries of Western Europe such 
all or exist with many limitations. 


such laws, but in many 
measures do not exist at 
We in Soviet Russia are fully aware of the fact that these 
decrees cost the Government a great deal, but the decrease of 
child mortality and the consequent increase of a healthy popula- 
tion make th expenditures necessary and obligatory upon the 
republic. 
Our Gi 
that abortions are no 


vernment has also passed a decree which declares 
nger subject to punishment. Punish- 
ment does not prevent the woman from undergoing them, but 
forces hundreds of women to apply to ignorant midwives and 

persons for help. As 
remain injured for the rest of their lives. 
patients in the gynecological hospitals were 


a result they become ill and often 
As a matter of fact, 


30 per cent 
women whi 3s was due to improperly performed abortions. 
Because of 1 ‘ondition the decree declaring abortions un- 
sed; doctors perform them in hospitals, and 

r-abortion sicknesses have greatly decreased; 

moreo become possible to obtain information as to 
the numl if abortions made and to start a campaign against 
the pra ; 
In order ny the sanitary conditions of the popula- 
first, 


tion we working out two more decrees: 


people who get married must present medical certificates, and, 
second, infecting another with syphilis is subject to punishment. 

We also wish to point out that according to our marriage 
laws there are no “illegitimate” children in Soviet Russia and 
that our entire legislation is so directed as to provide for the 
welfare of the child. To protect the interests of the child (in 
case the father refuses to support it) the mother, whether the 
marriage was registered or not, can force the father, through 
the courts, to recognize the rights of the child. 

The following establishments are organized in Russia for 


of mother and child: 


the welfare 


1. Bureaus of consultation for pregnant women, the 
of which is to teach the woman to take proper care of her 
during pregnancy. Here the doctor watches the health of 
pregnant woman, sends her to a dispensary in case of sick: 
sees that she is placed in a lying-in-home, and also acquaints | 
population with sex hygiene. 

2. For working women, employees, and also for those 
of work there are organized homes for the mother and ¢} 
Here the woman spends the four months of leave to which she 
is entitled according to the law (two months before confine. 
ment and two months after) in sanitary surroundings under 
a doctor’s care. Here she obtains complete rest before con. 
finement, and after confinement is taught how best to take care 
of her baby. 

3. The woman is given excellent care during confinement, 
but the number of beds and professional help are insufficient, 
especially in the villages. 

4. The consulting stations, where the mothers get profes- 
sional advice on nursing and care of their babies, are also the 
stations from which the infants’ health is taken care of... . 
From these stations working nurses visit the babies at h 
thus uniting still closer the public-health workers with 
worker’s family. 

5. The day nurseries are institutions for the care 
workers’ children during the hours when the mother is 
They enable the woman to take her place in the busi 
The nurseries are 


ployed. 
ness world without injury to her child. 
one of the powerful means of struggle against children’s n 
tality in those families where the mother works, for in t 
institutions the children get proper food and care. 

There are nurseries where the children of the workers of 
that particular factory play and are fed, then the district 
nurseries for the children of that particular district, and sum 
mer nurseries which are organized in the villages during the 
period of field work when the mothers must be in the field. 

6. Infants’ asylums where only orphans and foundlings 
are taken care of. As far as possible we try to supply th: 
children with mothers’ milk. 

All these organizations for the welfare of mothers 
infants give their services free of charge; that is, without . 
to the mother who receives the service. 

The extremely difficult economic situation in Soviet Ru 
does not allow us to develop the work as widely as we w 
desire; but, though slowly, we proceed. Below are quoted 
figures showing our attainments in this field. Before the O 
ber revolution there were altogether thirty-four organizat 
for mother and child welfare. Now we have 1,600 organ 
tions for the welfare of mothers and infants, 658 nurse 
440 homes for mother and child, 171 consulting stations 
infants, and 40 consulting stations for pregnant women. 

We consider sanitary-educational work in the matter 
mother-and-child welfare of the utmost importance. Be 
lectures and talks on this theme held in the consulting stat 
and at meetings, small special exhibitions on the subject 
sent out to the different cities, and in Moscow there is a 


¢ 


central exhibition museum to propagate the necessity 
proper care for mother and child. Well-known profess 
doctors, and artists took part in the organization of this un 
exhibition. Special magazines, books, and pamphlets are pri! 
on the subject and distributed by the hundreds of thousand 

Great attention is paid to the matter of developing an 
perienced personnel for these institutions. In eight cities sp 
courses have been organized where nurses are taught 
care of infants. This preparatory course is finished in 
and a half years. In Moscow, at the Central Scientific Ins 
tute for the welfare of mother and child, central courses 
200 people and also courses for midwives have been organ 
3esides, 100 doctors specialize there every year in the wor! 
attending to mothers and children. The Department 
Mother and Child Welfare at the People’s Commissariat 
Health has charge of this work. 








